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A  CORRUPT  SCHOOL  SYSTEM 

“  Well,  why  shouldn’t  they  pay  an  assessment  to  the  Repub¬ 
lican  organization?  They  are  paid  out  of  the  city  treasury, 
and  they  owe  their  positions  to  political  pull,  and  they  should 
be  willing  to  help  those  who  help  them.”  Thus  a  Republican 
ward  boss  defended  his  suggestion  a  few  years  since  that 
school-teachers  should  be  “  assessed  ”  for  political  purposes. 
And  if  his  premise  “  that  teachers  owe  their  positions  to  politi¬ 
cal  pull  ”  be  sound,  why  should  they  be  e.xempted  when  other 
city  employees  owing  their  places  to  similar  influences  are 
mulcted  twice  a  year,  to  the  extent  of  two  per  cent,  of  their 
salaries  ? 

This  is  exactly  the  position  assumed  hy  the  Republican  City 
Committee  in  Philadelphia  just  before  the  late  municipal  elec¬ 
tion,  when  every  male  teacher  in  the  city  received  a  neatly 
printed  letter  requesting  ”  such  contributions  to  our  treasury 
as  you  feel  you  can  and  ought  to  make,  and  your  devotion  to 
the  party  and  its  interests  prompt  you  to  voluntarily  contrib¬ 
ute,”  and  up  in  the  corner  of  each  notice  was  blue-penciled  an 
amount  equal  to  two  per  cent,  of  the  recipient’s  salary,  the 
usual  and  effective  method  of  assessing  public  employees. 

This  assessment  of  the  men  is  simply  the  forerunner  of  an 
effort  to  bring  the  women  into  line,  and  unless  public  opinion 
in  the  meanwhile  intervenes  to  prevent,  we  may  expect  in  the 
near  future  to  see  the  underpaid  teachers  of  Philadelphia  com¬ 
pelled  to  contribute,  as  some  of  them  do  already,  two  per  cent., 
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half  yearly,  of  their  already  meager  salaries  to  maintain  the 
most  notoriously  corrupt  political  machine  in  the  country. 

Is  the  ward  leader’s  contention,  which  may  also  be  consid¬ 
ered  that  of  the  Republican  City  Committee  of  Philadelphia, 
true?  Do  teachers  owe  their  positions  to  political  pull,  and  if 
so,  why?  Yes!  they  do,  and  the  reason  lies  in  the  antiquated 
methods  of  election  of  teachers  in  vogue.  There  are  forty- 
two  separate  bodies  in  Philadelphia  vested  with  the  power  to 
elect  teachers;  therefore,  there  are  forty-two  standards,  or 
might  be,  of  efficiency,  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  |x»litics 
plays  the  dominant  part  in  all.  In  each  ward  (and  there  are 
now  forty-two)  there  is  a  sectional  school  Ixiard,  composed  of 
tw'elve  members,  with  the  comptroller  in  the  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation  (the  city  Ixiard)  an  c.r  officio  member. 

TKACH ERS  EKECTED  BY  WARD  BOARDS 

These  sectional  boards  elect  the  teachers  and  janitors.  Each 
may  have  its  own  standard,  iirovided  the  aiiplicant  jiossesses  a 
Normal  School  certificate.  This  is  a  minimum  re(|uirement. 
but  it  suffices  to  give  the  scluxil  director  the  opportunity  of 
claiming  that  the  apjilicant’s  fitness  is  determined  once  and  for 
all,  and  that  therefore  he  is  at  liberty  to  vote  for  the  one  most 
influentially  backed.  He  does  nfit  try  to  determine  who  of 
several  candidates  is  best  fitted  for  the  discharge  of  the  duties 
of  the  jilace.  All  he  wants  to  know  is  "  who  is  best  backed.” 

What  of  the  sectional  boards?  How  are  they  made  up?  Of 
what  sort  of  material  are  they  composed?  Sectional  boards, 
with  the  jiower  of  election,  are  a  menace  to  the  free  and  proper 
development  of  our  educational  system.  They  are  responsible 
for  the  introduction  of  politics  into  our  schools.  They  make 
possible  the  as.sessnient  of  teachers,  with  all  the  ignominy  and 
danger  therein  involved.  They  make  jiossible  scandals  such 
as  are  at  this  very  writing  being  tried  in  the  Court  of  Quarter 
Sessions  of  Philadelphia.  They  are  responsible  for  the  Key¬ 
stone  .School  episode,  to  which  T  shall  refer  later  on. 

The  members  of  these  boards  are  elected  at  large,  four  ev'ery 
year,  on  the  worst  possible  basis.  That  is  to  say,  no  voter  can 
vote  for  more  than  three.  As  a  consequence,  the  majority 
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party  nominates  three,  the  minority  one,  and  all  four  arc  sure 
of  election,  unless,  as  sometimes  (but,  unfortunately,  rarely), 
the  Municipal  League  is  able  to  defeat  the  minority  candidate. 
Consequently  the  least  fit  are  chosen,  because  they  are  prac¬ 
tically  sure  of  election.  The  nominations  are  made,  as  all 
others  are,  at  party  primaries;  and  as  these  latter  are  controlled 
by  the  bosses,  so  are  the  former.  Membership  in  the  School 
Board  is  the  first  stepping  stone  in  the  path  t>f  political 
preferment. 

The  system  works  out  just  as  might  be  e.xpected.  The 
school  boards  are  composed  of  political  henchmen  who  are 
controlled  by  the  ward  boss.  The  I’ublic  Education  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Philadelphia  a  few  years  ago  Uxjk  up  this  matter  of  the 
composition  of  the  sectional  Exirds,  and  had  this  to  say 
about  it. 

PECULIAR  MAKE-UP  OF  THE  WARD  BOARDS 

It  appears  that  among  the  members  of  these  boards  there  are  52 
holders  of  political  positions,  no  less  than  14  liquor  dealers,  1  alleged 
keeper  of  a  speak-easy,  i  alleged  gambler  by  profession,  6  cigar-dealers, 
2  restaurant  keepers,  i  bottler,  and  4  bartenders.  Further,  to  illustrate 
the  way  in  which  they  are  made  up,  apparently  without  reference  to  educa¬ 
tional  qualifications,  let  us  add  that  many  of  their  members  are  of  occiqta- 
tions  which,  tho  respectable,  do  not  suggest  a  choice  based  upon  fitness  in 
point  of  education  ;  such  for  instance,  as  2  tip-staves,  a  court  crier,  a 
watchman,  a  laborer,  a  janitor,  an  odorless-excavator,  foreman,  a  caterer, 
three  teamsters,  and  a  large  number  of  mechanics  ;  and  besides  these,  i  is 
a  publisher  of  a  sporting  paper,  i  a  professional  ball  player,  32  are  clerks, 
I  a  trolley-car  conductor,  and  i  a  motorman.  How  some  of  the  latter 
could  attend  to  the  duties  of  school  director  it  is  difficult  to  conceive.  In 
all,  there  are  196  school  directors,  who  come  under  the  above  descriptions, 
against  about  no  in  mercantile  and  manufacturing  occupations,  including 
salesmen  and  bookkeepers,  and  72  belonging  to  learned  professions. 

As  the  Philadelphia  Teacher  said  at  the  time,  in  commenting 
on  this  report : 

While  the  occupation  of  a  man  may  not  determine  the  fact  that  he  may 
not  possess  the  proper  qualifications  for  the  office  of  school  director,  yet 
from  the  nature  of  the  occupation  it  may  determine  the  ordinary  morality 
of  this  individual,  or  whether  or  not  he  has  the  time  to  bestow  upon  the 
duties  of  his  office. 


To  be  sure,  there  are  some  honorable  exceptions,  and  I  could 
mention  some  school  boards  where  the  element  interested  in 
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tile  welfare  of  the  schools  has  some  influence  and  weight 
Moreover,  in  two  or  three  wards,  women  have  been  given 
places  on  the  hoards  with  excellent  results,  but  the  observations 
I  have  made  apply  directly  to  the  great  majority  of  the  boards. 

1  have  cited  sufficient  to  justify  abundantly  the  contention 
that  the  statement  that  teachers  owe  their  places  to  political 
pull  is  not  an  impossibility.  Indeed,  under  the  conditions  that 
prevail,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  any  other  influence  could  have 
any  place  whatsoever.  If  the  machine  and  its  leaders  had 
lieen  allowed  to  devise  a  scheme  for  the  subjection  of  the 
schools  to  politics  they  could  not  have  builded  better.  Politics 
are  dominant.  Politics  reign.  Therefore  the  contention  of 
the  Republican  leaders  has  at  least  logic  to  support  it,  but 
what  a  woeful  perversion  of  public  functions  to  base  ends ! 
The  subjection  of  the  ordinary  offices,  of  the  contracts  and 
franchises  and  the  ballot,  to  political  ends  is  debasing  and 
depressing  enough;  but  how  infinitely  despicable  is  this  tam¬ 
pering  with  the  very  foundations  of  our  social  fabric,  the 
training  and  instruction  of  the  coming  generations. 

SCHOOL  DIRECTORS  CONVICTED 

And  what  has  been  the  ripe  fruition  of  this  abominable 
system  and  this  debasement  of  it  to  political  ends?  There 
were  placed  on  trial  on  April  i  last  three  school  directors  (the 
president  and  secretary  of  the  lx)ard  among  the  number)  and 
a  miserable  “  go-between,”  on  the  charge  of  conspiracy, 
bribery,  and  extortion;  and  these  were  convicted  a  few  days 
later  by  District  .Attorney,  then  Mayor-elect,  Weaver.  In 
brief,  these  men,  selected  to  protect  and  advance  the  educa¬ 
tional  interest  of  the  city,  intrusted  with  the  well-nigh  sacred 
duty  of  choosing  the  instructors  of  the  youths  of  Philadelphia, 
were  charged  with  extorting  money  from  applicants  for  posi¬ 
tions  as  teachers.  The  indictments  charged  the  four  de¬ 
fendants  with  "  conspiracy  to  extort  money  and  commit 
liriiiery”;  with  “misdemeanor  in  office,  in  receiving  sums 
ranging  from  thirty  dollars  to  one  thousands  dollars  as  bribes; 
with  extorting  sums  ranging  from  thirty  dollars  to  one  thou¬ 
sand  dollars,  and  with  bribery  in  accepting  similar  sums.” 
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In  short,  these  men  were  charged  and  convicted  with  selling 
the  offices  of  teachers  in  the  twenty-eighth  ward  of  Philadel¬ 
phia.  The  Superior  Court  of  Pennsylvania  has  just  affirmed 
the  lower  court’s  verdict. 

The  selling  of  i)laces  in  the  schools  is  the  natural  secjuence 
of  the  system.  If  you  assess  the  teacher  because  she  draws  a 
salary  from  the  i)ublic  treasury,  and  because  she  is  elected  by 
politicians  thru  political  influence,  all  of  which  establishes  a 
sort  of  proprietorship  in  the  office  on  the  part  of  the  machine, 
why  should  there  not  be  an  antecedent  assessment,  in  the  shape 
of  purchase  money?  Baldly  stated,  this  is  the  position  of  the 
indicted  twenty-eighth-ward  school  directors. 

The  boss  dominates  the  machines  in  Philadelphia,  as  else¬ 
where.  W’e  have  the  city  boss,  and  we  have  tributary  ward 
bosses  acknowledging  allegiance  to  him.  These  control  all 
within  their  ward,  including  the  school  board.  Do  you  want 
to  be  a  school  director?  Ask  the  boss,  and  if  he  is  favorable 
he  will  “  order  ”  the  convention  to  nominate  you.  Do  you 
want  to  be  a  teacher?  Ask  the  boss,  and  he  will  order  the 
board  to  elect  you.  Sf)  we  see  the  force  and  logic  of  the  state¬ 
ment  of  one  of  the  indicted  school  directors,  who  said:  “  Mr. 
Sterr  is  the  whole  school  board  of  this  section  and  he  is  the 
one  who  should  be  indicted.  The  directors  themselves  are 
mere  figureheads,  and  Sterr  manages  the  sch(x>ls.”  Altho 
it  must  be  conceded  that  the  testimony  in  this  case  goes  to 
show  that  the  directors  were  doing  business  on  “  their  own 
hook,”  and  therein  may  lie  the  secret  of  their  undoing. 

THE  DORA  KEEN  CASE 

The  boss  manages  the  school.  If  more  evidence  than  has 
already  been  jiroduced  is  needed,  the  recent  incident  in  which 
Miss  Dora  Keen,  daughter  of  the  world-famous  surgeon.  Dr. 
\\'.  W.  Keen,  was  involved,  furnishes  it  abundantly  and  con¬ 
clusively.  Miss  Keen  has  been  for  six  years  a  director  in  the 
ninth  ward  board.  The  politics  of  that  ward,  however,  have 
passed  into  the  hands  of  reckless  men.  who  not  only  omitted 
to  renominate  her,  notwithstanding  her  admirable  and  self- 
■sacrificing  record,  but  have  sought  to  humiliate  her  as  she  is 
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about  to  retire.  "J'he  issue  was  crystallized  by  a  circular  issued 
by  the  Public  Education  Association,  as  follows : 

In  a  certain  scliool  a  teacher  lias  died.  She  was  first  assistant  to  tlie 
])rincipal,  and  in  charge  of  a  seventh  grade  ([lupils  of  thirteen  years). 
Her  frequent  illness  thruout  the  winter  has  left  her  class  to  a  series  of  sub¬ 
stitutes,  and  the  result  is  disorganization.  The  princi|)al  must  neglect  his 
class,  which  is  preiiaring  for  High-school  examinations  in  June,  in  order 
to  oversee  the  seventh  grade,  just  so  long  as  they  are  without  a  good 
teacher.  A  good  teacher,  of  exirerience,  has  been  found  and  successfully 
tried  in  the  place.  The  [irincipal  wishes  her  elected. 

but  the  theory  of  the  sectional  school  board  that  controls  the  election  is 
that  promotion  must  be  by  rote  seniority.  (Because,  1  might  parentheti¬ 
cally  add  in  this  instance,  it  would  work  in  favor  of  the  teacher  with  the 
required  pull.)  It  counts  for  nothing  that  the  teacher  next  below  in  rank 
and  salary  is  less  good,  has,  indeed,  been  tried  in  the  vacant  place  and 
found  wanting— in  enthusiasm,  in  effort,  and  in  results. 

The  children  of  the  school  in  (piestion  come  largely  from  homes  where 
jiarents  are  out  working  all  day.  Their  teacher  is  all  in  all  to  them. 
Their  future  ability  to  take  care  of  themselves  depends  on  the  amount  of 
good  teaching  they  have  now.  Two  of  the  directors,  to  whom  the  case  has 
been  put  by  a  third,  at  once  saw  the  force  of  an  argument  to  encourage 
improvement  in  our  teaching  force  by  making  a  practice  of  promotion  for 
merit.  What  other  way  is  as  good  a  way  to  get  our  teachers  to  exert 
themselves  to  do  their  best  ? 

These  three  directors  are  going  to  vote  for  the  better  teacher.  Perha|)s 
the  other  directors  can  also  be  convinced  that  it  is  not  so  much  matter 
whether  it  is  the  chance  of  the  better  or  the  worse  teacher;  for  after  all.  is 
It  not  the  children’s  chance  on  which  they  are  going  to  vote  ? 

THE  BRUTAL  FRANKNESS  OF  A  BOSS 

During  the  board  meeting  at  which  action  on  this  case  was 
taken,  the  boss  of  the  ward,  John  K.  Myers,  altho  not  a 
member,  designated  by  opprobrious  epithets  the  several  mem- 
.bers  who  had  the  courage  to  vote  against  his  choice;  and,  after 
the  business  was  over,  he  made  a  personal  and  profane  attack 
upon  Miss  Keen  of  so  virulent  at  nature  that  she  was  com- 
])elled  in  self-respect  to  leave  the  room. 

Miss  Keen’s  position  is  defined  in  the  Public  Education 
.Association’s  leaflet;  Boss  Myers’s  is  best  defined  in  an  inter¬ 
view  which  he  gave  the  ne.xt  day,  after  the  heat  of  his  passion 
had  cooled  down.  It  serves  to  illustrate  the  man,  the  situation, 
and  the  issue  which  the  people  of  Philadelphia  must  sooner 
or  later  settle.  'I  quote  from  the  Ledger  of  March  23 : 
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“  Anyway,”  he  said,  “  a  woman  must  not  come  into  the  school  board  and 
expect  to  run  tilings  as  it  suits  her.  Tlie  men  know  as  mucli  about  educa¬ 
tion  as  Miss  Keen  does.  Nor  because  slie  is  a  woman  tlie  men  sliould  not 
be  Irossed  by  her.  No,  sir  !  I  don’t  want  such  men  on  the  board.  I  won't 
have  it.  They  liave  all  been  elected  by  a  large  majority  and  must  do  what 
their  constituents  want  them  to  do,  and  look  out  for  the  best  interests  of 
the  children’s  education.  They  cannot  be  run  by  a  woman  in  this  ward. 
I’ll  see  to  that.” 

Mr.  Myers  was  asked;  “  In  your  statement  you  use  the  word  ‘  1.’  You 
don’t  mean  to  infer  that  the  school  board  is  yours,  do  you.?  ” 

“  Oh,  no,”  Mr.  .Myers  replied.  “  1  mean  ‘  we,’  the  administration,  the 
machine,  as  it  is  called.  Those  men  have  duties  to  perform,  and  they  must 
do  them,  or  they  would  not  be  there. 

“  1  supported  the  candidacy  of  Miss  Keen  the  first  time  she  was  nomi¬ 
nated.  Since  then  she  has  never  recognized  me  at  all,  in  any  manner;  but 
she  always  thrust  her  own  ideas  on  the  board  and  expected  them  to  be 
followed.  But  she  was  mistaken.  She  won’t  get  there  again. 

"  What  I  advocate  is  the  iiroinotion  of  teachers  according  to  seniority, 
and  that  is  the  only  way  of  doing  business  or  running  a  school  board.” 

This  has  been  an  unpleasant  recital;  but  those  who  make  it 
up  are  responsible  for  it,  not  those  who  recount  it.  The  people 
of  Philadelphia  have  long  been  oppressed  by  this  system;  these 
two  incidents  but  reveal  and  illustrate  it  in  all  its  hideousness. 
The  remedy  lies  in  their  hands.  It  remains  for  them  to  say 
whether  this  condition  of  affairs  shall  be  permitted  to  con¬ 
tinue  or  whether  the  schools  of  Philadelphia  shall  be  placed 
where  they  of  right  belong — above  the  turmoil  of  jKilitics, 
free  from  all  debasing  influences. 

The  conviction  of  those  directors  may  be  an  index  pointing 
to  better  days  for  public  schcxils.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this 
present  board  system  may  be  at  length  abolished;  that  step  is 
primarily  e.ssential  to  permanent  relief. 

>  Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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A  COMPARISON  OF  COLLEGE  ENTRANCE 
EXAMINATIONS 

The  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  organized  in 
November,  1900,  has  examined  3955  students,  and  issued  three 
very  complete  and  suggestive  annual  reports.  Altho  it  is  too 
early  to  attempt  a  critical  estimate  of  its  educational  value  in 
our  system  of  education,  no  one  can  doubt  that  it  has  already 
accomplished  substantial  and  beneficial  results.  For  the  first 
time  in  this  generation  it  has  becimie  possible  in  some  localities 
to  maintain  the  integrity  of  class  organization,  while  prepar¬ 
ing  candidates  for  admission  to  several  different  colleges. 
This  has  greatly  simplified  the  task  and  reduced  the  cost  of 
instruction.  It  has  done  more  than  this.  It  has  vitally 
strengthened  the  instruction.  The  syllabuses  issued  by  the 
board,  together  with  the  interpretations  of  them  expressed  in 
the  questions  set  for  examination,  have  made  it  possible  to 
instruct  whole  classes  along  definite  lines  and  towards  clearly 
defined  ends.  The  gain  in  this  is  enormous.  Instead  of  break¬ 
ing  up  a  class  into  fragments  of  two  or  three,  and  endeavoring 
to  vary  the  instruction  to  suit  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  colleges 
to  which  the  several  groups  seek  admission,  it  is  now  possible 
to  plan  the  work  of  instruction  with  care  and  skill,  and  to 
execute  it  swiftly  and  vigorously.  If  the  young  men  and 
women  entering  college  in  the  ne.xt  few  years  do  not  give 
evidence  of  a  more  accurate  and  substantial  scholarship,  it  will 
be  because  the  teachers  in  the  secondary  schools  are  lacking 
in  scholarship  and  teaching  ability,  or  because  the  ideals  of 
secondary  education  as  defined  by  the  syllabuses  and  e.xamina- 
tions  of  the  Gdlege  Entrance  E.xamination  Board  are  deficient. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  examinations  of  the  Board  are 
lacking  in  severity,  or  that  they  fail  to  show  wherein  the 
teaching  and  training  of  the  secondary  schools  are  defective. 
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In  the  three  successive  years  of  the  Board,  the  proportion  of 
candidates  who  passed  the  examinations  with  a  rating  of  sixty 
per  cent,  or  above  has  been  as  follows;  59.3  per  cent.,  55.9 
per  cent.,  58.2  per  cent.  But  percentages  cannot  wholly  de¬ 
monstrate  the  value  of  a  series  of  examinations.  The  first 
question  asked  by  the  school  is.  Does  the  examination  impose 
a  fair  and  adequate  test  of  the  teaching  and  training  given  by 
the  teachers?  The  college  seeks  to  know  whether  the  candi¬ 
date  is  prepared  to  take  up  successfully  the  work  of  the  college. 
The  community,  however,  which  is  interested  equally  in  the 
school  and  the  college,  asks  a  larger  and  more  vital  question. 
Does  the  examination  call  for  the  best  quality  of  instruction? 
Does  it  furnish  inspiration  and  helpful  suggestions  to  teachers 
in  the  lower  schools  ?  Does  it  set  up  a  respectable  and  worthy 
standard  of  scholarship  and  achievement?  Unfortunately, 
these  questions  cannot  be  answered  a  priori.  They  must  be 
answered,  if  at  all,  by  comparing  the  questions  of  the  Board 
with  those  issued  by  Harvard,  Yale,  Princeton,  and  I’enn- 
sylvania,  the  colleges  that  still  maintain  separate  examinations. 
Except  in  the  cases  noted  the  following  comparisons  refer  only 
to  the  papers  of  June,  1903. 

The  first  set  of  papers  in  history  issued  by  the  Board  in  1901 
produced  a  veritable  sensation  in  the  schools.  Teachers  of 
history  for  the  first  time  felt  that  their  own  and  their  pupils’ 
work  had  been  fairly  tested,  and  that  the  character  of  the 
instruction  desired  by  the  Board  had  been  wisely  and  clearly 
indicated.  The  two  subsequent  papers  have  confirmed  this 
impression.  A  striking  characteristic  of  these  examinations 
is  the  group  system,  by  which  the  student  is  required  to  answer 
only  one  of  the  two,  three,  or  four  questions  in  each  of  the 
ten  groups.  That  the  candidate  must  answer  one  in  each 
group  makes  the  examination  comprehensive;  that  an  option 
is  provided  in  each  group  gives  freedom  to  the  schools  and  the 
teachers  in  determining  the  degree  of  emphasis  to  be  laid  upon 
the  different  phases  of  historical  study.  This  freedom  is  fur¬ 
ther  effected  by  the  form  of  the  questions.  Unimportant  and 
unrelated  facts  are  rarely  asked  for.  On  the  contrary,  the 
student  is  allowed  to  select  and  group  his  facts  as  he  pleases. 
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He  tlierefore  has  an  opportunity  to  present  whatever  knowl¬ 
edge  lie  possesses,  and  to  show  his  power  to  organize  it  intelli¬ 
gently.  Another  exceptional  feature  of  these  examinations  is 
the  demand  made  upon  the  student’s  power  to  group  material 
for  the  purpose  of  developing  historical  relations,  and  to  exer¬ 
cise  a  critical  judgment  in  interpreting  the  significance  of 
events.  This  is  especially  noticeable,  even  to  a  fault,  in  the 
last  paper  on  England  and  America. 

The  Harvard  “elementary"  papers  for  June,  1903,  on 
Greece,  Rome,  England,  and  iVmerica  present  only  eighteen 
questions  or  parts,  of  which  the  student  must  answer  twelve. 
They  are  manifestly  less  comprehensive  than  those  of  the 
Board  which  require  answers  to  forty  questions.  Emphasis  is 
laid  upon  geography  and  related  events.  Further  than  this 
the  questions  are  set  in  the  briefest  topical  form,  leaving  the 
range  of  answer,  the  amount  of  detail,  and  the  orderly  arrange¬ 
ment  of  fact  and  events  entirely  to  the  judgment  of  the  student. 
Instead  of  the  group  system  Harvard  invariably  offers  large 
topics  or  subjects,  c.  g.,  the  Roman  conquest  of  Greece,  the 
Mexican  War.  This  scheme  avoids  tripping  the  student  with 
petty  details  and  gives  freedom  to  the  teacher;  but  whether 
the  eighteen-year-old  boy  in  ninety  minutes  can  meet  this 
severe  test  without  floundering,  can  best  be  answered  by  those 
who  read  the  answer-bfX)ks.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the 
school,  this  practice  is  hardly  justifiable. 

The  Princeton  papers  present  neither  groups  nor  options. 
They  merely  give  the  range  of  choice  allowed  in  seven  out  of 
eight  questions.  They  call,  in  general,  for  precision  of  knowl¬ 
edge,  power  of  description,  and  possession  of  important 
subject-matter,  but  they  place  little  emphasis  upon  a  knowledge 
of  the  relational  aspects  of  history,  or  the  exercise  of  the 
student’s  judgment.  Princeton’s  primary  purpose  seems  to 
be  to  make  sure  that  the  candidate  possesses  a  substantial  body 
of  particular  facts. 

Yale  meets  “  the  wants  of  candidates  prepared  in  many 
different  ways,”  by  presenting  optional  groups  of  questions 
under  six  heads,  calling  for  facts,  causes,  comparisons,  rela¬ 
tions,  criticisms,  and  argumentation.  They  are  therefore  more 
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comprehensive  than  the  Princeton  or  Pennsylvania  papers,  but 
they  follow  the  old  lines  in  demanding  specific  data  and  in  not 
granting  to  the  schools  the  freedom  in  instruction  provided  for 
in  the  cjuestions  of  Harvard  and  the  Board.  It  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  Yale  regards  these  examinations  seriously,  since 
the  time  allowed  is  only  forty-five  minutes,  whereas  two  hours 
and  a  half  are  granted  by  the  Board,  and  one  hour  and  a  half 
by  Harvard  and  Pennsylvania. 

Pennsylvania  offers  no  options  except  in  American  history. 
The  facts  asked  for  are  usually  well  chosen,  altho  there  is  an 
occasional  lapse  from  this  standard  in  such  topics  as  “  The 
South  Downs,”  ”  Apelles,”  “  Anacreon.”  An  old-fashioned 
cram  in  the  facts  of  history  will  meet  the  requirements.  The 
questions  for  the  most  part  represent  a  method  of  examination 
in  history  which  happily  seems  to  be  obsolescent. 

In  the  examination  on  the  books  assigned  for  reading  in 
English,  it  is  the  uniform  custom  to  give  several  topics  from 
which  the  candidate  must  choose  two  or  three  for  writing 
brief  compositions.  On  these  topics  there  are  two  points  of 
view  from  which  the  several  examinations  may  be  compared 
and  estimated :  the  range  of  choice,  and  the  fitness  of  the 
topics  for  their  purpose.  With  reference  to  the  range  of 
choice,  Pennsylvania  gives  three  topics  from  which  the  candi¬ 
date  must  choose  one,  altho  these  topics  are  supplemented  by 
two  or  three  questions.  Harvard  gives  ten  topics  from  which 
the  candidate  may  choose  any  two,  and  of  these  ten,  six  are 
from  one  book  and  two  from  each  of  two  others.  Princeton, 
Yale,  and  the  Board  offer  three  groups  of  from  two  to  four 
topics  each,  and  require  one  choice  from  each  group.  It  is 
evident  that  the  last-mentioned  plan  offers  a  more  comprehen¬ 
sive  test. 

In  order  to  discuss  the  fitness  of  the  topics  for  their  purpose, 
they  may  be  divided  into  three  classes : 

( 1 )  Those  that  call  for  a  reproduction  of  what  has  been 
read,  as  ”  The  finding  of  Eppie,”  ”  How  Silas  Marner  came 
to  leave  Lantern  Yard.” 

(2)  Those  that  call  for  some  originality  of  selection  and 
arrangement,  in  addition  to  the  reproduction  of  what  has  been 
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read,  as  “  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley’s  chaplain,”  “  Caesar’s  be¬ 
havior  on  the  day  of  his  death.” 

(3)  Those  that  call  for  deduction  of  certain  conclusions, 
based  on  the  materials  of  the  lx)o’k  read,  as  “  The  relation  of 
the  songs  to  the  development  of  the  idea  in  ‘  The  Princess,’  ” 
“  Feudalism  as  it  is  depicted  in  ‘  Ivanhoe.’  ” 

Pennsylvania  chooses  largely  the  first  class,  Princeton  and 
Harvard  the  first  and  second,  Yale  largely  the  second,  and  the 
Board  largely  the  third. 

According  to  the  college  catalogs,  the  examination  on  the 
books  recpiired  for  careful  study  is  to  be  upon  subject-matter, 
literary  form,  and  logical  structure.  All  the  papers  under 
discussion  test  the  candidate's  knowledge  of  subject-matter, 
tho  some  more  than  others  deal  with  questions  that  test  merely 
the  memory.  But  on  literary  form  and  logical  structure  there 
is  almost  no  test  in  most  of  the  papers,  and  little  in  any 
paper. 

In  mathematics  the  Board  seems  to  have  mismanaged  the 
group  system.  It  is  possible  by  selecting  questions  i,  4,  10, 
II,  14,  15  of  the  elementary  algebra  to  get  full  credit  for  parts 
I  and  2.  This  selection  is  not  the  one  most  likely  to  be  made, 
but  it  ought  not  to  be  possible.  A  paper  that  allows  the  maxi¬ 
mum  credit  to  be  given  to  a  candidate  who  does  not  show 
knowledge  of  II.  C.  F..  L.  C.  M.,  work  in  fractions,  literal 
eiiuations  of  any  kind,  evolution,  fractional  and  negative  ex¬ 
ponents.  ])ro])()rtion,  and  the  binomial  theorem,  is  decidedly 
weak  in  arrangement.  There  are  admirable  (|uestious  on  these 
topics,  but  all  of  them  may  be  avoided.  Likewi.se  in  part  3, 
the  candidate  is  able  to  escajie  any  (piestion  involving  the  use 
of  logarithms  and  yet  obtain  one  hundred  per  cent.  The  same 
weakness  exists  in  ])lane  geometry.  By  selecting  i,  2,  3,  6,  12, 
14,  15.  a  student  well  prepared  in  B(k4<s  1-1 II  may  obtain 
seven-eightbs  of  the  maximum  credit,  or  even  the  maximum, 
if  he  can  jirove,  in  addition,  the  simila.rity  of  two  regular  poly¬ 
gons  having  the  same  number  of  sides. 

A  remedy  for  such  defects  should  be  sought  by  increasing 
the  number  of  groups  and  narrowing  the  range  of  alternatives 
in  them,  not  by  abolisbing  the  group  system.  This  should  be 
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retained  because  it  permits  greater  individuality  in  teaching, 
because  there  is  a  large  variety  of  textdxx^ks  used  in  the 
schools,  and  because  the  candidate  should  have  latitude  enough 
to  he  able  to  demonstrate  his  power  in  one  direction  or  an¬ 
other. 

In  the  matter  of  erratic  emphasis  Pennsylvania  clearly  has 
the  lead.  Out  of  eight  questions  in  plane  geometry,  no  one  of 
which  is  an  alternative,  six  are  all  within  the  reach  of  candi¬ 
dates  well  trained  in  BcK)k  I.  The  two  other  questions  are  a 
theorem  from  Book  II,  and  a  simple  numerical  exercise  as  to 
the  area  of  an  isosceles  right  triangle. 

Harvard  also  is  at  fault  in  this  respect.  For  many  years 
the  paper  in  algebra  has  been  so  stereotypefl  in  character  that 
the  long  quadratic  of  one  unknown,  the  simultaneous  cpiad- 
ratic,  and  the  binomial  question,  altho  admirable  in  themselves, 
have  become  time-honored  institutions.  In  plane  geometry 
Harvard  sets  six  numbered  questions,  eight  parts  in  all,  of 
which  five  do  not  involve  knowledge  beyond  Bwk  1 1.  In 
solid  geometry  the  fact  that  the  words  cylitifler,  prism,  cone, 
and  volume  do  not  appear  on  the  paper,  shows  how  impossible 
it  is  to  set  a  comprehensive  examination  on  the  subject  in  five 
questions. 

No  comparative  study  of  the  several  papers  in  mathematics 
would  be  complete  without  an  inquiry  into  the  relative  impor¬ 
tance  attached  to  “  book  work  ”  and  to  “  sight  work.”  The 
comparison  is  not  easy  to  make,  owing  to  the  alternative- 
question  system  in  use  by  the  Board  and,  in  one  or  two  cases, 
by  the  colleges;  but  if  we  assume  a  student  to  select  as  much 
book  work  as  i)ossible  and  yet  comply  with  the  requirements  for 
maximum  credit,  we  shall  find  the  following  table  fairly  repre- 
.sentative.  The  figures  inclosed  in  parentheses  are  the  numbers 
of  questions  set,  the  other  figures  indicate  percentages.  The 
nearest  whole  numbers  are  used  in  place  of  fractions.  Ele¬ 
mentary  algebra  has  been  omitted  from  the  table  for  the  reason 
that  practically  all  the  (ptestions  set  in  that  subject  are  sight 
work. 
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Plane  Geometry  Solid  Geometry  Plane  Trigonometry  Advanced  Algebra 


Hook 

;  Sight 

Hook 

:  Sight 

Hook 

:  Sight 

Hook  :  Sight 

The  Board 

U'/z) 

O'A) 

U'/z) 

(2>^) 

(3/2) 

i^'/z) 

{3'A) 

56 

44 

56 

44 

42 

58 

42 

58 

Harvard 

(3) 

(5) 

(3) 

(2) 

(I) 

(4) 

(I) 

(5) 

38 

62 

60 

40 

20 

80 

17 

83 

Yale 

(3) 

(6) 

(3) 

(2) 

ii'/z) 

(i'/z) 

(3) 

(6) 

33 

67 

60 

40 

29 

61 

33 

67 

Princeton 

(3) 

(5) 

(6) 

(I) 

38 

62 

86 

14 

Pennsylvania 

(5) 

(3) 

(4) 

(2) 

(3) 

(3) 

62 

38 

67 

33 

50 

50 

In  spite  of 

the 

limitations 

noted 

above 

•,  the 

table 

is  ver 

interesting.  The  papers  of  the  Board  stand  out  clearly  in  two 
respects :  rather  more  b(X)k  work  is  set  than  by  Harvard,  Yale, 
or  Princeton,  and  they  seem  to  have  been  constructed  so  as 
to  preserve  the  same  relative  importance  of  book  work  and 
sight  work  in  b<oth  divisions  of  geometry,  and  in  both  divisions 
of  the  analytical  work.  Harvard,  Yale,  and  Princeton  are 
curiously  unanimous  in  their  depreciation  of  the  book  work 
of  plane  geometry,  and  the  appreciation  of  it  in  solid  geometry, 
while  Pennsylvania  seems  to  place  a  high  value  upon  the  repro¬ 
duction  of  the  work  laid  down  in  the  books.  The  impression 
that  Harvard  aims  to  test  the  student’s  power  to  apply  readily 
what  he  knows  is  doubly  strengthened  by  the  following  com¬ 
parison,  which  does  not  include  Yale  and  Princeton  because 
their  papers  as  puhlished  do  not  designate  the  time  allowance. 


The  Hoard .  Elementary  Algebra,  6  <|uestions,  2  hours 

Harvard .  ‘‘  “  5  “  “ 

The  Board .  .\dvanced  Algebra,  6  “  2  “ 

Harvard .  “  “  6  “  l 

The  Board .  Plane  Geometry,  8  “  2%  “ 

Harvard .  “  "  6  “  “ 

The  Board .  Solid  Geometry,  8  “  2%  “ 

Harvard .  “  “  5  “  i  “ 


The  two  tabulated  statements,  taken  together,  bring  out 
clearly  a  fundamental  difference  getween  the  Board  and  Har¬ 
vard.  The  former,  by  its  generous  time  allowance  and  the 
larger  emphasis  placed  upon  reproductive  work,  provides  a 
more  adequate  test  of  a  large  and  well-arranged  body  of 
mathematical  knowledge;  the  latter  by  its  scanty  time  allow¬ 
ance,  and  the  emphasis  placed  upon  “  originals,”  provides  a 
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more  adequate  test  of  a  candidate’s  readiness  to  apply  his 
knowledge.  As  ends  to  be  sought  by  the  teacher,  which  de¬ 
serves  greater  emphasis  in  the  secondary  school  ? 

The  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  importance  to  be  attached 
to  an  examination  in  Greek  grammar  is  clearly  brought  out  by 
the  tabulated  statement  given  below.  The  figures  include  the 
questions  asked  upon  the  selections  for  translation  from  the 
Anabasis,  as  well  as  those  appearing  in  the  examinations  on 
the  grammar.  The  extremes  in  the  number  of  (piestions  asked 
are  represented  on  one  side  by  Pennsylvania  (22)  and  Har¬ 
vard  (25);  on  the  other  side  by  Yale  (136)  and  Princeton 
( 195).  The  golden  mean  is  represented  by  the  Board  (80). 

Forms  Syntax  Derivation  Miscellaneous  'I'inie  in  Minutes 


The  Board .  65  8  4  3  30 

Harvard .  14  7  ..  3  30 

Yale .  Q2  26  iS  60 

Princeton . 180  7  7  i  45 

Pennsylvania .  20  . .  .  .  2  ? 


In  Greek  composition  there  is  little  diversity  in  the  elemen¬ 
tary  tests.  The  advanced  paper  is  optional  at  Harvard  and 
Princeton.  The  length  of  the  advanced  test  expressed  in 
number  of  words  is  as  follows:  The  Board,  138;  Yale,  96; 
Pennsylvania.  124:  Harvard,  66;  Princeton,  103.  Since  the 
Board's  tests  are  not  lacking  iti  length  and  comprehensive¬ 
ness,  it  is  evident  that  a  candidate  passing  both  examinations 
of  the  Board  in  Greek  composition  fully  meets  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  colleges. 

The  most  fundamental  difference  in  all  the  Greek  examina¬ 
tion  papers  is  found  in  the  method  of  testing  the  candidate’s 
power  to  translate  Greek.  It  is  precisely  the  same  diversity 
which  cKcurs  in  Latin  and  mathematics.  Harvard  bases  its 
tests  exclusively  on  selections  from  texts  that  are  not  usually 
read  in  the  schools.  Three  of  the  four  short  passages  in  prose 
set  by  Yale  have  been  previously  read  by  the  student,  and  the 
same  ratio  holds  in  poetry.  Pennsylvania  stands  between 
Harvard  and  Yale  in  basing  alxuit  two-thirds  of  its  examina¬ 
tion  upon  passages  supposed  to  be  new  to  the  student.  Prince¬ 
ton  is  the  antipcxles  of  Harvard  in  recpiiring  only  the  repro¬ 
duction  of  passages  previously  read  in  school.  The  Board, 
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of  course,  has  no  requirements,  but  sets  the  usual  examina¬ 
tions  on  the  first  four  bcx-iks  of  the  Anabasis,  the  first  three 
hooks  of  tlie  Iliad,  and  a  passage  for  translation  at  sight 
from  the  Seventh  Book  of  the  Anabasis.  Tests  are  also  pro¬ 
vided  on  the  Sixth,  Seventh,  and  Eighth  Books  of  the  Iliad, 
and  the  Seventh  Book  of  Herodotus. 

By  contrasting  Harvard  and  Princeton  with  respect  to  their 
means  of  testing  a  student’s  preparedness  to  translate  Greek, 
the  truth  of  the  contention  that  the  schools  are  effectively  ham¬ 
pered  by  the  diversity  in  the  quality  or  nature  of  college 
entrance  requirements  is  clearly  confirmed.  Princeton  ex¬ 
pects  the  candidate  to  translate  eighteen  lines  of  the  Anabasis, 
and  to  answer  thirteen  questions  on  the  text  in  thirty  minutes. 
Harvard  recpiires  the  student  to  render  into  “  clear  and  idio¬ 
matic  English  ”  twenty  lines  from  the  Hellenica  that  he  has 
never  seen,  in  ninety  minutes.  Princeton  demands  the  trans¬ 
lation  of  twenty-six  verses  from  the  Iliad,  and  the  answ^ers  to 
twelve  questions  on  the  text  in  thirty  minutes.  Harvard’s 
advanced  Greek  paper  includes  a  “  close  ”  translation  of  eleven 
lines  from  Plutarch  and  twenty-five  verses  from  the  Odyssey 
with  six  questions  on  the  text,  the  time  allotment  being  two 
hours,  during  which  the  candidate  is  invited,  but  not  required, 
to  translate  also  a  passage  of  sixty-six  words  from  English 
into  Greek.  Unfortunate  is  the  school  that  attempts  in  the 
same  class  to  prepare  pupils  for  both  universities.  Boys  cannot 
be  well  trained  for  the  half-hour  tests  at  Princeton  without 
systematic,  thoro,  and  repeated  reviews.  The  Harvard  de¬ 
mand  for  the  translation  of  comparatively  difficult  passages  at 
sight  can  be  met  successfully  only  by  those  who,  slighting  the 
reviews,  give  their  time  and  effort  to  the  rapid  reading  of  a 
large  extent  of  prose  and  pfietry.  It  is  any  wonder  that  so 
many  boys  fail  at  the  entrance  e.xaminations  ? 

d'he  most  striking  and  fundamental  difference  in  the  Latin 
papers  which  have  been  reviewed  is  that  shown  in  the  varying 
enqdiasis  given  to  the  ability  of  the  candidate  to  use  rather 
than  to  rejiroduce  his  knowledge.  This  i)rinciple  is  not  so 
jironounced  in  the  grammar  papers  as  in  the  passages  set  for 
translation,  but  even  there  it  is  traceable.  At  Harvard  and 
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Yale  no  formal  statement  of  grammatical  principles  and  no 
illustrations  are  recjuired,  but  the  entire  examination  is  based 
closely  on  a  passage  of  text  given.  The  passage,  to  be  sure, 
is  a  review  one,  but  this  is  offset  by  the  fact  that  the  questions 
upon  it  are  of  frequent  application.  It  is  evident  that  what  is 
gained  in  concreteness  by  this  method  is,  in  a  grammar  paper, 
lost  to  range  and  variety.  For  example,  the  grammar  paper 
of  Princeton,  which  is  not  confined  to  any  text,  and  may  be 
regarded  as  the  most  conspicuous  example  of  the  abstract  and 
reproductive  type,  calls  for  the  writing  of  about  190  forms, 
as  opposed  to  about  120  of  Harvard  and  Yale,  and  deals  with 
eighteen  different  principles  of  syntax,  while  the  Harvard 
paper  deals  with  only  ten  and  the  Yale  paper,  eleven. 

Nor  ought  the  paper  furnished  by  the  Board  to  be  regarded 
as  a  necessary  exception  to  the  statement  that  greater  freedom 
and  diversity  are  possible  when  the  questions  are  not  limited 
to  a  paragraph  selected  from  the  text,  for,  after  making  all 
fair  allowance  for  the  little  time  given  to  the  grammar  test, 
the  Board  questions  are  still  inferior  in  scope,  and  also  in 
definiteness,  to  those  of  Princeton,  or  even  of  Harvard  and 
Yale.  This  inferiority  will  be  evident,  we  believe,  by  compar¬ 
ing  relatively  the  questions  on  constructions  and  verb  forms. 
Princeton  asks  for  twenty-six  isolated  forms  of  five  representa¬ 
tive  verbs,  whereas  the  Board  asks  for  twenty-four  forms  of 
one  verb,  all  of  which  are  to  follow  the  order  of  conjugation  in 
the  subjunctive,  active.  Princeton  calls  for  the  principal  parts 
of  five  verbs  of  common  occurrence,  representing  different 
types;  the  Board,  for  the  principal  parts  of  paro,  parco,  pario. 
Princeton  asks  what  cases  follow  special,  given  verbs;  the 
Board,  what  special  verbs  are  followed  by  a  given  construc¬ 
tion. 

But  along  with  this  compari.son,  which  we  think  cannot  fail 
to  be  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Board  paper,  it  should  be  said 
that  the  grammar  questions  of  1902  were  of  a  different  and, 
in  the  main,  excellent  character.  Nor  can  we  see  why  such  a 
paper  as  this  does  not  meet,  in  all  essential  elements,  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  any  of  the  four  institutions  whose  entrance 
■examinations  we  are  considering. 
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It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  results  of  the  examinations 
in  Latin  grammar  given  by  the  Board  in  the  three  years  since 
it  was  established.  The  percentage  of  candidates  which  re¬ 
ceived  a  rating  of  sixty  or  above  in  1902  was  59.6.  In  1903 
this  percentage  went  down  to  28.1.  In  1901,  when  the  method 
of  the  examination  was  very  similar  to  the  one  given  last 
June,  only  thirty-nine  per  cent,  received  a  mark  of  sixty  or 
above.  There  must  be  .something  radically  wrong  in  the 
schools  or  in  the  examination  when  less  than  forty  per  cent, 
can  pass  the  test  in  Latin  grammar. 

In  this  connection  we  venture  the  opinion  that  in  asking 
for  full  declensions  and  conjugations  rather  than  for  isolated 
forms,  the  colleges  are  confounding  means  and  ends.  To  ask 
for  blocks  of  paradigms  can  hardly  be  justified  as  a  means  of 
instruction  after  the  first  year’s  study  of  Latin  or  Greek;  much 
less  is  it  entitled  to  respect  as  a  scientific  method  of  testing  a 
student’s  power  to  recognize  the  form  and  significance  of  ter¬ 
minations  in  a  highly  inflected  language. 

In  the  paper  on  Latin  composition  set  by  Harvard  there  is 
again  observed  the  tendency  to  test  the  ability  of  the  student 
to  deal  with  comparatively  new  situations.  Altho  the  passage 
given  is  based  upon  an  oration  of  Cicero  .sometimes  read  in 
preparation  for  the  examinations,  yet  the  structure  and  style 
of  the  original  have  been  so  changed  and  the  vocabulary  is  so 
general  that,  if  the  candidate  has  read  no  Cicero,  but  an  equiva¬ 
lent  amount  of  Caesar  and  Nepos,  he  may  still  be  expected  to 
meet  the  test  succe.ssfully.  In  this  part  of  the  examination 
Yale  turns  aside  from  the  theory  followed  by  Harvard  and 
asks  the  candidate  to  put  into  Latin  a  passage  of  connected 
English  prose  consisting  of  155  words,  which  conforms  closely 
to  a  passage  of  prescribed  text,  in  thirty  minutes.  Princeton, 
both  in  its  elementary  paper  and  in  the  one  for  advanced  stand¬ 
ing,  consistently  adheres  to  its  belief  in  reproductive  work, 
and  the  English  follows  closely  portions  from  Caesar  and 
Cicero  prescribed.  The  papers  set  by  Pennsylvania  belong 
rather  to  the  type  represented  by  the  Harvard  e.xamination.  It 
is  difficult  to  classify  the  composition  papers  of  the  Board,  for 
in  scope  and  variety  of  structure  they  resemble  the  Princeton 
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and  Yale  tests,  but  the  allotment  of  time  is  so  much  more  gen¬ 
erous  than  that  of  Yale  that  it  seems  to  make  frequent  reviews 
unnecessary. 

A  most  remarkable  and  radical  disagreement  was  noted  in 
comparing  the  passages  set  by  the  several  colleges  to  test  the 
candidate’s  power  to  translate  Greek.  This  difference  in  aim 
and  method  is  equally  pronounced  in  Latin.  In  restricting  the 
examination  to  a  test  of  the  student’s  power  to  apply  his  knowl¬ 
edge  in  the  translation  of  selections  from  texts  that  he  has 
never  seen,  Harvard  is  the  most  insistent,  all  the  passages  for 
translation  being  taken  from  prescribed  Latin  authors,  but 
from  books  presumably  unfamiliar  to  the  pupil.  On  the  con¬ 
trary  Princeton  tests  the  student’s  proficiency  only  upon  text 
prescribed  in  the  definition  of  recpiirements  and  read  in  the 
preparatory  school.  It  is  worthy  of  special  note  that  Penn¬ 
sylvania  stands  alone  in  requiring,  under  each  author,  the 
translation  of  passages  both  from  hooks  prescribed  and  from 
books  not  prescribed,  altho  the  selections  are  rather  short,  and 
less  difficult  than  those  of  Harvard.  In  the  examinations  at 
Yale,  the  passages  from  Ovid,  Caesar,  and  Nepos  are  sup¬ 
posedly  new  to  the  candidate,  while  those  from  Cicero  and 
Virgil  are  from  prescribed  portions  of  the  works  of  these 
authors.  The  Board  follows  the  lead  of  Princeton  in  the  fact 
that  the  selections  for  translation  are  all  taken  from  portions 
of  lx>oks  assigned  for  preparatory  work  with  the  exception  of 
a  single  paper  on  translation  at  sight,  the  authors  of  19-  s 
being  Valleius  Paterculus  and  Apuleius. 

In  discussing  the  Greek  papers  reference  was  made  to  the 
embarrassment  which  the  schools  suffer  from  the  fact  that  the 
colleges  do  not  agree  in  the  kind  of  examination  to  he  set  to 
test  the  candidate’s  proficiency  in  translation,  and  that  this 
divergency  in  the  character  of  the  test  necessitates  a  different 
kind  of  training  and  instruction  in  preparation  for  the  exami¬ 
nation.  Additional  and  confirmatory  evidence  of  the  same 
character  is  found  in  the  Latin  papers.  In  the  Greek  we  com¬ 
pared  Harvard  and  Princeton  because  they  seemed  to  standi 
for  distinct  types.  A  comparison  between  these  two  cannot 
well  be  made  in  Latin,  because  the  time  allowance  is  not  indi- 
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catecl  oil  the  Princeton  papers.  W’e  may,  however,  institute  a 
comparison  between  the  examination  for  “  advanced  Latin  " 
at  Harvard,  and  tlie  pafiers  set  in  Cicero  and  \drgil  at  Yale. 
'I'he  former  illustrates  straight  sight  work,  the  latter  is  wholly 
reproductive. 

Harvard  reipiires  the  close  translation  of  sixteen  lines  from 
the  ninth  Philippic  with  two  historical  and  two  syntactical 
(piestions,  the  rendering  into  clear  and  idiomatic  English  of 
fourteen  lines  from  the  Ninth  Book  of  the  i4£neid  followed  by 
two  questions  on  the  text  and  a  metrical  scheme  for  two 
verses,  and  the  converting  into  Latin  of  a  piece  of  connected 
English  prose  consisting  of  eighty  words.  The  time  for  all 
this  sight  work  is  two  hours,  too  brief  a  period  for  a  student 
of  average  capacity  unless  he  has  had  prolonged  and  skillful 
training,  looking  towards  an  examination  of  precisely  this 
type. 

Yale,  on  the  contrary,  calls  for  the  translation  of  from 
twenty-seven  to  twenty-nine  lines  of  review  text  taken  from 
three  different  orations  of  Cicero,  together  with  the  answers 
to  three  historical  questions  on  two  of  the  passages,  in  forty- 
five  minutes.  In  the  Virgil  test,  the  candidate  is  required  to 
translate  twenty-seven  verses  of  review  from  three  different 
hooks,  to  copy  and  scan  five  more  verses,  to  give  rules  for  the 
(piantity  of  eight  syllables,  and  to  answer  ten  questions  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  passages  set  and  three  more  connected  with 
Latin  literature — all  this  in  sixty  minutes.  It  is  perfectly  ap- 
jiarent,  we  believe,  tf)  any  secondary  school-teacher  that  ade- 
(|uate  preparation  for  tests  of  this  nature  and  length  in  the 
time  thus  allotted  involves  an  amount  of  time  and  a  degree  of 
emphasis  upon  review  work  that  cannot  be  justified  in  a 
rational  scheme  of  education. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  comment  further  on  this  antithe¬ 
tical  array  of  facts.  A  teacher  in  the  public  high  school,  who 
has  had  some  of  the  Ixiys  in  his  class  preparing  for  Harvard 
and  others  for  Princeton  or  Yale,  knows  what  they  mean. 
What  course  shall  such  a  teacher  pursue?  Shall  he  adapt  his 
instruction  to  meet  the  Princeton  tests?  If  so,  he  will  have 
his  class  read  the  prescribed  text  and  then  spend  the  balance  of 
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his  time  in  systematic,  painstaking  reviews.  If  he  decides  to 
aim  at  the  Harvard  ideal,  he  will  review  by  advancing,  and, 
by  reading  much  more  than  the  prescribed  text,  will  strive 
to  develop  in  his  pupils  the  power  to  get  the  thought  from  a 
piece  of  Latin  or  Greek  that  they  have  never  seen.  It  may  be 
said  that  the  latter  scheme  differs  from  the  former  only  as  a 
whole  differs  from  a  part,  that  a  boy  prepared  for  Harvard  can 
meet  the  test  at  Princeton  or  Yale.  This  position  may  be 
tenable  for  private  schools  that  place  no  burdens  upon  their 
pupils  except  what  the  college  exacts,  and  for  public  secondary 
schools  that  have  a  five-year  curriculum.  It  cannot  be  true  for 
the  average  high  school,  for  which  the  public  demands  a  well- 
balanced  course  of  study  that  includes  several  subjects  to  which 
the  college  gives  no  recognition.  It  cannot  be  true  for  these 
schools  because,  if  the  teacher  insists  upon  packing  his  pupils’ 
minds  with  such  a  well-ordered  amount  of  grammatical,  rhe¬ 
torical,  literary,  historical,  and  mythological  knowledge  as 
Princeton  seemingly  believes  to  be  essential,  there  is  inadequate 
time  left  for  training  their  power  to  apply  their  knowledge 
rapidly  and  accurately  in  rendering  int(^  g(X)d  English,  pas¬ 
sages  of  Latin  and  Greek  that  they  have  never  seen.  There  is 
no  intention  in  this  disciussion  to  compare  these  two  ideals. 
They  cannot  be  compared.  They  are  supplemental.  Sound 
scholarship  recpiires  a  large  body  of  accurate  and  systematic 
knowledge,  and  equally  the  power  to  use  that  knowledge  effec¬ 
tively.  In  a  five-year  course  both  ideals  can  be  realized  to  the 
extent  recpiired  for  success  in  passing  at  Princeton  or  Harvard, 
but  not  in  such  a  four-year  curriculum  as  is  prescribed  for  the 
average  public  high  scIkx)!,  where  so  much  of  the  jnipil’s  time 
is  given  to  subjects  that  do  not  contribute  directly  towards 
college  preparation.  Harvard  provides  a  way  of  escape  for 
the  high  schools,  by  allowing  two-thirds  credit  to  candidates 
who  offer  only  elementary  Latin  or  Greek.  But  this  is  a 
makeshift,  and  discourages  the  study  of  the  classics  in  secon¬ 
dary  schools.  There  ought  to  be  a  solution  of  the  difficulty,  so 
that  boys  in  high  schools  may  continue  the  study  of  Latin  and 
Greek  to  the  end  of  the  course,  and  receive  adef|uate  credit  for 
their  work.  The  public  high  schcnds  can  undertake  to  carry  out 
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the  minimum  entrance  requirements  outlined  in  the  Report  of 
the  Committee  on  College  Entrance  requirements  of  July,  1899; 
the  strongest  of  them  can  even  adopt  the  “  standard  four-year 
course,”  laid  down  in  the  same  report;  but  it  is  unreasonable 
to  expect  them  to  prepare  students  for  entrance  examinations 
so  widely  divergent  as  those  of  Harvard  and  Princeton.  May 
not  the  colleges  fairly  be  expected  to  remedy  this  by  devising 
a  type  of  examinations  whereby  both  extremes  may  be  avoided, 
and  the  schools  encouraged  to  develop  in  their  pupils  not  only 
a  considerable  body  of  precise  knowledge,  but  also  a  respec¬ 
table  degree  of  ability  to  co-ordinate  this  knowledge  in  new 
combinations,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  imagination,  reason, 
and  judgment?  If  the  theory  laid  down  above  is  true,  that 
the  apparently  divergent  aims  of  Harvard  and  Princeton  in 
reality  supplement  and  do  not  exclude  each  other  in  a  well- 
ordered  education,  is  it  not  true  that  such  a  readjustment 
would  eventuate  in  promoting  the  interests  of  classical  scholar¬ 
ship  both  in  the  schcx)ls  and  in  the  colleges  ? 

It  is  difficult  to  measure  the  perplexities  that  confront  the 
colleges  in  constructing  examination  papers  in  physics.  La- 
lK)ratories  in  which  pupils  individually  perform  a  selected 
series  of  experiments  have  not  been  established  many  years, 
even  in  the  strongest  and  most  progressive  schools,  while  in 
many  of  the  weaker  and  less  favored  ones,  the  work  is  still 
based  largely  upon  the  text-book,  supplemented  in  some  cases 
by  experiments  done  by  the  teacher  before  the  class.  Further¬ 
more,  there  is  still  great  diversity  in  the  character  of  the 
experiments  comprised  in  the  laboratory  courses.  Plarvard 
has  taken  the  lead  in  prescribing  a  definite  set  of  sixty-one 
experiments  in  physics,  forty-nine  of  which  involve  approxi¬ 
mate  accuracy  in  weighing  or  measuring.  In  conformity  with 
this  requirement  the  June  examination  comprises  ten  ques¬ 
tions,  six  of  which  are  problems,  two,  descriptions  of  ma¬ 
chines,  and  two  relate  to  solar  spectra  and  static  induction. 
The  test  .set  at  Princeton  in  physics  comprises  two  parts,  the 
first  of  which  may  be  omitted  by  candidates  presenting  labora¬ 
tory  notebooks.  The  second  part  is  made  up  of  six  questions, 
all  of  which  are  mathematical  problems.  Pennsylvania  and 
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Yale  (Sheffield)  represent  the  other  extreme,  and  call  mainly 
for  definitions  and  descriptions  which  can  be  given  without 
close  thinking  by  candidates  whose  instruction  has  been  based 
exclusively  on  tbe  text-book.  The  Board,  avoiding  both  ex¬ 
tremes,  has  devised  an  examination  that  is  almost  ideal.  Com¬ 
prehensiveness  is  attained  by  requiring  the  candidate  to  answer 
one  from  each  of  six  groups  of  questions.  Laboratory  experi¬ 
ence  is  assured  by  tbe  presentation  of  a  notelxxik,  for  which  a 
maximum  of  forty  credits  is  allowed.  Training  in  exact  work 
is  effected  by  making  six  of  the  twelve  questions  quantitative, 
and  interest  in  the  subject  is  sustained  by  calling  for  descrip¬ 
tions  of  methods  and  processes  and  explanations  of  noticeable 
phenomena. 

It  is  an  open  question  whether  the  distinctively  quantitative 
character  of  the  Harvard  and  Princeton  te.sts  is  warrantable. 
That  they  insure  a  higher  degree  of  training  cannot  be  denied; 
but  that  the  general  introduction  of  quantitative  and  the  dis¬ 
placement  of  qualitative  e.xperimentation  in  the  schools  have 
been  attended  by  some  untoward  consequences  is  also  beyond 
doubt.  The  cost  c-if  instruction  has  been  increased  by  the 
necessary  reduction  in  the  size  of  classes,  the  percentage  of 
submerged  pupils  has  been  enlarged,  and  the  former  enthu¬ 
siastic  interest  in  the  study  of  physics  has  been  seriously  les¬ 
sened. 

The  foregoing  comparison  of  the  five  sets  of  entrance  ex¬ 
amination  papers  that  have  been  cursorily  reviewed  is  by  no 
means  exhaustive.  It  is  sufficiently  complete,  however,  to 
demonstrate  the  fact  that  a  serious  attempt  is  making  in  this 
country  to  evolve  a  scientific  method  of  examinations  that 
shall  test  the  instruction  and  training  of  the  candidates  for 
admission  to  college,  with  substantial  accuracy,  without 
cramping  the  schools  or  blighting  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
teachers.  That  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  has 
made  invaluable  contributions  towards  the  accomplishment 
of  this  end  cannot  be  doubted. 

Since  entrance  examinations  are,  and  ought  to  be,  a  source 
of  inspiration  and  guidance  to  the  schools,  and  the  best  avail¬ 
able  means  of  insuring  thoro  training  and  sound  scholarship  in 
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an  aggregation  of  schools  where  there  is  no  system,  it  is  an 
occasion  of  great  regret  that  two  such  influential  institutions  as 
Yale  and  1  larvard  do  not  see  their  way  clear  to  co-operate  with 
the  Board  in  the  effort  to  devise  a  scientific  and  liberal  scheme 
of  examinations  that  will  tend  to  uplift  and  strengthen  the 
secondary  schools. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  express  my  obligations  to  the  heads 
of  departments  in  the  Morris  High  School  for  valuable  assist¬ 
ance  in  the  preparation  of  this  paper. 

Edward  J.  Goodwin 

The  Morris  High  Schooi,, 

New  York  Cnv 
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EMERSON’S  INFLUENCE  IN  EDUCATION' 

The  celebrations  which  have  just  been  held  in  honor  of 
Emerson  have  led  us  to  think  of  his  services  to  the  cause  of 
education  thruout  the  English-speaking  world.  Upon  educa¬ 
tional  ideals  in  America  his  influence  has  been  penetrating  and 
pervasive.  It  has  been  a  solvent,  but  also  an  inspiration.  This 
double  cjuality  was  the  secret  of  its  power.  Emerson  com¬ 
bined  with  his  fearless  abandonment  of  many  of  the  cold  doc¬ 
trines  a  profound  belief  in  the  spiritual  forces  which  manifest 
themselves  in  national  and  individual  life.  In  all  that  he  wrote 
there  was  a  reality  which  deeply  moves  many  readers.  His 
work  has  the  beauty  of  truthfulness.  As  Clarendon  said  of 
Falkland,  “  he  was  so  severe  an  advocate  of  truth  that  he  could 
as  easily  have  given  himself  leave  to  steal  as  to  dissemble.” 
But  it  is  not  on  everyone  that  Emerson’s  influence  gains  its 
hold.  Some  words  in  which  he  described  Plato’s  attitude 
towards  his  hearers  apply  to  his  own  work : 

I  have  no  system.  I  cannot  he  answerable  for  you.  You  will  he  what 
you  must.  If  there  is  love  between  us,  our  intercourse  will  be  profitable  ; 
if  not,  your  time  is  lost  and  you  will  only  annoy  me.  I  shall  seem  to  you 
stupid,  and  the  reputation  1  have  false.  Quite  above  us,  beyond  the  will  of 
you  or  me,  is  this  secret  affinity  or  repulsion  laid.  All  my  good  is  magnetic 
and  1  educate,  not  by  lessons,  but  by  going  about  my  business. 

Emerson,  however,  has  had  extraordinary  influence  on  some 
of  the  men  who  have  been  leaders  in  the  new  movement  in 
American  education.  The  elective  system  of  studies,  which 
under  President  Eliot’s  authority  has  worked  so  great  a  change 
in  the  programs  of  American  universities  and  secondary 
schools,  is  a  practical  outcome  of  Emerson’s  teaching.  And 
this  characteristically  American  theory  of  school  curriculums 
is  beginning  to  prevail  in  Europe  as  well.  It  is  a  disintegrat¬ 
ing  force.  It  breaks  up  the  solid  masses  of  the  traditional  cur- 

'  Reprinted,  by  permission,  from  the  London  Journal  of  Education. 
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riculums  of  the  Old  World  just  as  the  Atlantic  waves  break 
up  the  rocks  on  the  west  coast  of  Shetland.  It  challenges  the 
old  conception  of  “  general  culture  ”  which  has  had  so  power¬ 
ful  an  influence  on  the  plan  of  studies  in  the  secondary  schools 
of  Germany.  It  asserts  the  claims  of  new  forms  of  culture,  of 
hand-work  as  well  as  head-work.  It  assails  the  privilege  of 
classical  education  as  we  know  it  in  our  English  public  schools 
and  as  it  has  been  known  in  the  most  famous  secondary  schools 
of  France.  It  takes  as  the  unit  of  organization  a  particular 
study  like  Latin  or  algebra,  instead  of  a  traditional  combi¬ 
nation  of  studies.  It  aims  at  offering  such  a  variety  of  possible 
groups  of  subjects  of  instruction  as  to  meet  the  different 
intellectual  needs  of  different  types  of  ability  not  less  than  the 
different  practical  requirements  of  different  callings.  Its 
strength  lies  in  its  faculty  of  swift  readjustment  to  changing 
demands,  and  in  its  power  to  meet  a  bewildering  variety  of 
needs.  Its  weakness  lies  in  its  lack  of  the  steadying  force  of 
an  authoritative  discipline,  and  in  its  preferring  liveliness  and 
brisk  variety  to  steady-going  thoroness  on  conservative  lines. 
But  the  hour  has  struck  for  change.  The  American  influences 
are  penetrating  every  year  more  deeply  into  the  heart  of 
European  education.  And,  wherever  they  penetrate,  they 
remind  us  of  Emerson. 

He  came  at  a  time  when  the  Calvinism  which  had  annealed 
the  character  of  New  England  had  lost  its  intellectual  appo¬ 
siteness.  Every  great  system  of  doctrine  builds  up  and  but¬ 
tresses  itself  with  an  appropriate  system  of  education,  and 
particularly  of  secondary  and  higher  education.  The  Cal¬ 
vinism  of  New  England  had  its  own  institutions  of  culture. 
But  their  ideals  of  learning,  and  consequently  their  methods 
of  instruction,  had  begun  to  flag  in  consequence  of  the  decay 
of  the  philo.sophical  system  which  had  been  the  cause  of  their 
existence  and  the  real  source  of  their  power.  Emerson  was 
one  of  those  who  proclaimed  America’s  need  for  a  new  educa¬ 
tional  ideal.  Classical  culture  had  never  really  flourished 
beyond  the  Atlantic.  The  revival  of  Greek  ideals  of  life  and 
learning,  which  played  so  great  a  part  in  the  making  of  modern 
Germany,  found  no  counterpart  in  the  great  movement  for 
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reform  in  American  education.  Emerson  had  “  the  prophe¬ 
sying  heart,”  and  foretold  the  great  change  whicli  was  coming 
over  men’s  ideas  about  culture. 

We  are  students  of  words  [he  wrote  in  1844]  ;  we  cannot  use  our  hands 
or  our  legs  or  our  eyes  or  our  arms.  .  .  Tlie  lessons  of  science  should  be 
experimental.  .  .  Once  (say  two  centuries  ago)  Latin  and  Greek  had  a 
strict  relation  to  all  the  science  ami  culture  there  was  in  Europe,  and  the 
mathematics  had  a  motnenlary  importance  at  some  era  of  activity  in  physi¬ 
cal  science.  These  things  became  stereotyped  as  education,  as  the  manner 
of  men  is.  But  the  Good  Spirit  never  cared  for  the  colleges,  and,  tho  all 
men  and  boys  were  now  drilled  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  mathematics,  it  had 
quite  left  these  shells  high  and  dry  on  the  beach.  .  .  But  in  a  hundred 
high  schools  and  colleges  this  warfare  against  common  sense  goes  on. 
P'our,  or  six,  or  ten  years  the  pupil  is  parsing  Greek  and  Latin,  and  as  soon 
as  he  leaves  the  university  he  shuts  those  books  for  the  last  time.  Some 
thousands  of  young  men  are  graduated  at  our  colleges  in  this  country 
every  year,  and  the  persons  who  at  forty  years  still  read  Greek  can  all  be 
counted  on  your  hand.  I  never  met  with  ten.  Four  or  five  persons  I  have 
met  who  read  Plato.  Is  not  this  absurd,  that  the  whole  of  the  liberal  talent 
of  this  country  should  be  directed  in  its  best  years  on  studies  which  lead  to 
nothing  ? 

This  appeal  against  what  Emerson  called  “  the  wonderful 
drowsiness  of  usage  ”  led,  in  due  time,  to  remarkable  changes. 
He  read  the  thoughts  of  his  fellow-countrymen  like  a  book, 
and  divined  their  new  purpose.  He  understood  their  “  wish 
to  cast  aside  the  superfluous  and  to  arrive  at  short  methods.” 
Nothing  is  more  typical  of  educational  effort  in  America 
to-day  than  the  desire  to  cut  away  all  the  non-essentials  and 
to  devise  a  course  of  instruction  and  training  which  shall 
combine  the  minimum  of  time  and  effort  with  the  maximum 
of  intellectual  efficiency  and  alertness. 

But  Calvinism  comprises  three  elements,  each  of  which  is 
essential  to  its  power.  These  are  faith,  democracy,  and  disci- 
j'l-ne.  Emer.son’s  extraordinary  influence  was  due  to  the  fact 
tli.'U  tho  he  came  at  a  time  when  the  older  form  of  Calvin- 
islic  disci])line  had  become  obsolete,  and  when  his  protests 
against  it  were  therefore  ai)propriate,  his  teaching  was  inspired 
by  an  intense  (tho,  according  to  older  standards,  an  unconven¬ 
tional)  faith,  and  by  an  unflinching  belief  in  democracy.  And 
the.se  are  among  the  characteristics  of  American  education  as 
it  exists  to-day.  Secular  in  form,  it  is  inspired  by  religious 
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sentiment  of  a  sanguine  and  optimistic  kind.  From  top  to 
bottom  it  is  heartily  democratic;  and  it  lays  much  more  stress 
on  interest  than  on  discipline.  From  discipline,  as  discipline 
was  conceived  in  the  New  England  schools  under  the  old 
dispensation,  America  has  taken  a  long  holiday.  Emerson  was 
one  of  those  who  found  that  the  old  schoolmaster  was  dead 
and  that  the  iloors  were  open,  and  who  proclaimed  the  fact 
that  the  time  for  the  holiday  had  come.  But  the  signs  multiply 
that  the  fathers  of  New  England  were  not  wrong  in  their 
belief  that  self-applied  discipline  of  a  stern  and  searching  kind 
is  a  necessary  safeguard  for  the  well-being  of  pure  democracy. 
The  discipline  which  they  had  set  up,  and  which  served  their 
purpose  for  generations,  had  indeed  become  obsolete.  It  was 
entangled  with  theories  and  with  institutions  which  were  out  of 
joint  with  the  new  knowledge  and  needs  of  the  time.  A  period 
of  liberating  criticism  and  of  destruction  of  old  forms  had  to 
come.  Emerson  heli)ed  to  bring  it  on,  and  to  make  its  work 
thoro.  But  the  need  for  discipline,  as  well  in  education  as  in 
other  departments  of  the  national  life,  persisted.  Emerson  was 
so  far  the  child  of  his  times  that  he  did  not  appreciate  the  depth 
and  the  permanence  of  this  need.  His  allusion  to  mathematics, 
which  I  have  quoted  alcove,  shows  how  little,  at  that  time,  he 
was  in  the  mcxxl  tf)  ajipreciate  the  real  place  of  mathematical 
discipline  in  a  scientific  education.  His  .system,  whether  we 
ap])ly  it  to  education  or  to  the  other  problems  of  civic  life, 
fails  us  a  little  when  we  want  a  discipline  which  can  be 
effectively  imposed  on  those  who  are  unwilling  voluntarily  to 
discipline  themselves.  It  presupposes  as  normal  a  degree  of 
individual  energy  and  self-control  which  is  really  e.xceptional. 
It  slurs  over  the  difficulties  caused  hy  the  fact  that  great 
numhers  of  pe()])le  misuse  freedom  and  need  the  upholding 
discipline  of  a  strict  ])ublic  o])inion  and  of  social  control.  But 
when  we  have  said  this  we  have  said  the  worst  of  it.  Emerson 
is  all  the  better  when  taken  with  a  pinch  of  Calvin.  But  what 
in  his  teaching  is  good  for  all  times  and  for  all  seasons  is  its 
brave  hopefulness,  its  reliance  on  spiritual  instead  of  on 
material  forces,  its  frankness  and  sincerity  of  thought,  its  dis¬ 
like  of  pretension,  its  belief  in  individuality  of  character,  its 
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into  the  heroism  which  can  inspire  a  man  to  accomplish 
a  high  task  in  obscurity,  its  appeal  to  our  self-reliance,  its 
concern  for  character  rather  than  for  mere  agility  of  mind. 
All  these  things  are  of  great  moment  in  education,  and  large 
is  our  debt  to  Emerson  for  having  laid  such  stress  upon  them. 
Much  that  is  most  vigoroiis  in  the  educational  life  of  the 
iCnglish-speaking  peoples  at  the  present  time  is  Emersonian 
unawares. 

Insist  on  yourself ;  never  imitate.  Your  own  gift  you  can  present  every 
moment  with  the  cumulative  effect  of  a  whole  life’s  cultivation  ;  but  of  the 
adopted  talent  of  another  you  have  only  an  extemporaneous  half-posses¬ 
sion.  .  .  Our  spontaneous  action  is  always  the  best.  .  .  If  we  consider 
what  persons  have  stimulated  and  profited  by  us,  we  shall  perceive  the 
superiority  of  the  spontaneous  or  intuitive  principle  over  the  arithmetical  or 
logical.  The  first  contains  the  second,  but  virtual  and  latent.  .  .  All  our 
progress  is  an  unfolding  like  the  vegetable  bud.  You  first  have  an  instinct, 
then  an  opinion,  then  a  knowledge,  as  the  plant  has  root,  bud,  and  fruit. 
Trust  the  instinct  to  the  end,  tho  you  can  render  no  reason.  It  is  vain  to 
burry  it.  By  trusting  to  the  end,  it  shall  ripen  into  truth,  and  you  shall 
know  why  you  believe. 

Who  has  more  clearly  declared  than  Emerson,  in  these  words, 
the  secrecy  and  the  slowness  of  all  true  development  of  thought 
and  character  ?  Yet  does  he  not  overstep  the  line  of  prudence 
when  he  disparages  the  value  of  traditional  courses  of  train¬ 
ing?  Does  he  not  underrate  their  use  in  teaching  us  accuracy, 
in  giving  us  an  idea  of  standard,  in  pricking  the  bubble  of  our 
vanity,  in  curbing  our  desultoriness,  and  in  reminding  us  of 
w  hat  our  elders  and  our  contemporaries  expect  of  us  and  will 
\alue  in  us,  as  distinct  from  what  we  ourselves  think  that  they 
ought  to  expect  of  us  and  ought  to  value?  Man  may  be  the 
measure  of  all  things,  but  each  individual  man  is  not  neces- 
s.irily  the  best  measure  of  what  his  world  wants  from  him. 
Ihit  Emerson,  like  all  great  writers,  is  bravely  inconsistent, 
and  recognizes  the  two  faces  of  every  truth.  Thus,  he  says 
in  another  essay : 

Under  the  oldest,  moldiest  conventions,  a  man  of  native  force  prospers 
just  as  well  as  in  the  newest  world,  and  that  by  skill  of  handling  and  treat¬ 
ment.  He  can  take  hold  anywhere.  .  .  I  settle  myself  ever  the  firmer  in 
the  creed  that  we  should  do  broad  justice  where  we  are,  by  whomsoever  we 
deal  with,  accepting  our  actual  companions  and  circumstances,  however 
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humble  or  odious,  as  the  mystic  officials  to  whom  the  universe  has  dele¬ 
gated  its  whole  pleasure  for  us. 

i  Icre  iMiierson  the  individualist  pays  homage  to  the  doctrine 
which  it  was  his  life’s  duty  to  defy.  Yet  do  we  not  like  him 
the  better  for  admitting  the  truth  of  both  sides? 

Emerson  despised  that  kind  of  culture  which  “  ends  in  head¬ 
ache.”  lie  scorned  that  kind  of  scholar  who  is  “reckless  of 
physical  laws,  self-indulgent,  becomes  presently  unfortunate, 
ciuerulous — a  thorn  to  himself  and  to  others;  yesterday  radiant 
with  the  light  of  an  ideal  world  in  which  he  lives,  the  first  of 
men,  and  now  oppressed  by  want  and  by  sickness,  for  which  he 
must  thank  himself."  To  whatever  else  education  may  lead, 
let  us,  he  would  say,  not  applaud  it  when  it  leads  to  “  the 
tragedy  of  imprudent  genius  struggling  for  years  with  jialtry 
pecuniary  difficulties,  at  last  sinking — chilled,  exhausted,  and 
fruitless — like  a  giant  slaughtered  by  pins.”  He  would  have 
the  schools  set  before  them  a  virile  pattern — the  example  of 
men  who  wrought  at  their  task,  whatever  it  was,  with  all  their 
power.  “  1  admire  men  of  all  classes— those  who  stand  for 
facts  and  for  thoughts.  I  like  rough  and  smooth.”  But  the 
highest  tasks  are  spiritual  tasks. 

The  day  never  shines  in  which  the  element  of  lieioism  may  not  work. 
The  circumstances  of  man.  we  say,  are  historically  somewhat  better  in  this 
country  [America |  and  at  this  hour  than  perhairs  ever  before.  More  free¬ 
dom  exists  for  culture.  It  will  not  now  run  against  an  ax  at  the  first  step 
out  of  the  beaten  track  of  opinion.  Hut  whoso  is  heroic  will  always  tiiul 
crises  to  try  his  edge.  .  .  The  unremitting  retention  of  simple  and  high 
sentiments  in  obscure  duties  is  hardening  the  character  to  that  temper 
which  will  work  with  honor,  if  need  be,  in  the  tumult  or  on  the  scaffold. 
Whatever  outrages  have  happened  to  men  may  befall  a  man  tigain  ;  .and 
very  easily  in  a  republic,  if  there  appear  anv  .siyn\-  of  a  decay  of  relii^ion. 

Into  English  education  Emerson’s  influence  has  come  in  two 
w'aves.  The  first  broke  on  us  about  forty  years  ago.  It  w  as 
one  of  the  causes  which  led  up  to  Mr.  Forster’s  Elementary 
Education  Act  of  1870.  No  one  can  read  the  newspapers  and 
magazines  of  the  critical  years  before  1870  without  being 
struck  by  the  importance  attached  by  educational  reformers  in 
Great  Britain  to  the  example  and  experience  of  New  England. 
Those  of  our  educational  leaders  who  had  faith  in  democracy, 
and  therefore  wanted  to  give  it  the  best  educational  oppor- 
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tunities  (as  contrasted  with  those  other  guides,  like  Mr.  Lowe, 
who  had  unfaith  in  democracy,  and  therefore  wanted  to  make 
the  best  of  a  bad  business  by  means  of  schools),  were  inspired, 
more  than  they  knew,  by  the  influence  of  Emerson.  Tlie 
second  wave  of  Emerson’s  influence  is  breaking  over  us  now. 
Our  minds  are  open  to  it  for  the  same  reasons  that  they  are 
open  to  the  influence  of  Wordsworth.  But  English  educa¬ 
tional  ideals  are  being  influenced  at  the  present  time  not  so 
much  by  Emerson’s  actual  writings  as  by  the  Emersoni;tn 
tendencies  which  have  realized  themselves  in  American  school 
curriculunis  and  in  the  American  belief  in  education.  Much 
that  Emerson  wrote  was  more  applicable  to  American  needs 
than  to  English.  For  gtxxl  or  for  evil,  we  English  (as  distinct 
from  so  majiy  of  our  Scotch  and  Welsh  neighbors)  have  not, 
as  a  rule,  taken  kindly  to  Calvinism.  In  one  sense,  we  have 
never  been  good  enough  to  rise  to  it;  in  another,  we  have  never 
felt  ourselves  had  enough  to  need  it. 

Rut  Emerson  had  much  to  say  which  we  greatly  needed  to 
hear.  He  believed  in  democracy,  and  most  Englishmen  believe 
in  it  far  too  little.  He  distrusted  the  conventional  and  external 
forms  of  rank  and  merit,  while  most  Englishmen  are  prone  to 
attach  too  much  importance  to  them.  But  he  most  appeals  to 
us  because  he  puts  into  words  which  glow  with  sincerity  that 
liking  for  individuality  of  character,  that  respect  for  men  who 
do  things  instead  of  merely  talking  about  them,  and  that 
mystical  belief  in  spiritual  forces,  which  we  cherish  at  heart, 
tho  we  are  often  sadly  untrue  to  our  real  convictions.  Emer¬ 
son  was  an  American  to  his  heart’s  core,  hut  he  preached 
the  old  English  doctrine,  perhaps  with  special  emphasis  on 
those  points  which  he  thought  his  fellow-countrymen  might  he 
prone  to  forget.  And  his  writings,  alike  in  their  direct  and 
indirect  influence  on  the  educational  ideals  of  the  two  countries, 
have  done  not  a  little  to  make  England  and  New  England 
realize  how  much,  in  spite  of  their  differences,  it  means  to  have 
been  digged  out  of  the  same  pit. 

Michael  E.  Sadler 

London,  England 
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SCHOOL  ADxMINiSTRATlON;  THE  ST.  LOUIS 
METHOD 

The  problem  of  school  administration  is,  of  course,  closely 
allied  to  that  of  municipal  government.  The  conditions  which, 
in  the  large  cities,  make  it  difficult  to  handle  the  administrative 
and  financial  affairs  in  a  practical  and  honest  way,  affect  the 
affairs  of  the  schools.  There  is,  however,  this  exception, 
which  is  of  itself  charged  with  a  somewhat  damaging  admis¬ 
sion.  It  is  generally  conceded  by  the  public  that  the  schools 
may,  with  advantage,  be  left  out  of  “  politics.”  This  means 
that  the  moral  sentiment  of  the  community,  which  does  not 
much  condemn  the  misuse  of  public  office  for  political  purposes 
generally,  recognizes  to  some  extent  that  the  public-school 
system,  having  charge  of  the  interests  of  the  children  of  the 
community,  ought  not  to  be  contaminated  by  the  practices 
which  affect  other  municipal  concerns.  Because  of  this  senti¬ 
mental  consideration,  it  is  perhaps  a  less  difficult  matter  to 
remove  the  schools  from  the  rule  of  the  spoils  system  than  to 
reform  municipal  concerns  generally. 

For  a  period  of  six  years  the  public  schools  of  St.  Louis  have 
been  intelligently  and  honestly  managed.  Since  the  city  con¬ 
tains  a  population  of  six  hundred  thousand  people  or  more,  it 
is  affected,  like  other  cities  of  its  class,  by  the  selfish  and  cor- 
rui)ting  influences  of  party  politics.  The  city  has  even  attained 
a  bad  eminence  of  late  years  thru  the  exposition  of  gross  muni¬ 
cipal  corruption.  That  during  this  same  period  of  time  the 
school  administration  should  have  been  not  only  exempt  from 
the  evil  which  has  permeated  the  politics  of  the  city,  but  has 
attained  something  of  celebrity  thruout  the  United  States  for 
exceptional  merit,  re(|uires  an  explanation,  which  it  is  the  object 
of  this  paper  to  furnish. 

For  some  years  prior  to  1897  school  affairs  of  St.  Louis 
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were  notoriously  corrupt,  and  in  the  hands  of  a  ring  of  con¬ 
tractors  and  designing  politicians.  In  that  year  the  Legis¬ 
lature  adopted  a  new  charter  or  law  governing  the  Board  of 
Education. 

School  administration  falls  within  the  executive  function 
of  government.  It  involves  little,  if  any.  legislative  duty. 
Certaiti  broad  cjuestions  of  policy  have  no  doubt  from  time  to 
time  to  be  settled,  but  only  as  they  may  bear  practically  upon 
the  educational  results  to  be  attained.  The  work  of  the  con¬ 
trolling  forces  is  much  more  closely  allied  to  that  of  a  military 
system  than  to  the  law-making  power.  The  practical  touch 
with  the  sch(X>ls  must,  for  efficiency,  be  not  only  that  of 
individual  minds,  but  of  highly  trained  and  expert  intelligence. 
This  is  the  fundamental  necessity  of  gcx)d  schools.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  important  interests  of  the  people  involved  in 
the  care  of  their  children,  and  the  expenditure  of  immense 
public  funds,  makes  it  imperative  that  there  should  be  super¬ 
vision  of  the  officers  intrusted  with  these  concerns,  and  reason¬ 
able  checks  upon  their  absolute  liberty  in  administration. 

The  new  scIkx)!  law  for  St.  Louis  was  taken,  in  its  scheme 
or  main  features,  from  the  draft  of  an  act  prepared  for  the 
City  of  New  York  by  the  Commission  appointed  by  the 
mayor  in  1892.  'I'he  New  York  bill  failed  of  enactment  in 
the  form  submitted,  tho  a  reform  measure  was  passed.*  The 
proposed  legislation  was  taken  up  by  Missouri  an<l  made  efifec- 
tive  as  law  for  St.  Louis. 

riie  fundamental  princii)le  of  the  St.  Louis  law  lies  in  the 
centralization  of  the  administrative  functions  iii  expert  school 
officers,  while  the  supervisory  control  is  left  to  persons  elected 
by  the  peojile,  but  not  specially  (jualified  in  the  various  depart¬ 
ments  of  educational  work.  To  attain  the  efficiency  of  one 
man.  together  with  the  wisdom  of  a  larger  number,  not 
impairing  either  quality  by  the  intermingling  of  their  duties, 
is  the  new  element  of  discovery,  if  such  it  may  be  called,  in 
connection  with  this  law. 

The  important  points  of  the  law  will  be  taken  up  successively. 

'  A  much  l>etter  pl.-in  of  school  orijnnizalion  was  incorporated  in  the  charter  of 
1901  and  is  now'in\)peralion  in  New  York.  —  Kditor. 
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1.  The  Board  of  Education  consists  of  twelve  members, 
who  are  elected  by  the  people  at  large.  The  number  is  suffi¬ 
cient  to  insure  deliberation  and  caution,  without  being  un¬ 
wieldy.  A  large  number  is  objectionable,  because  of  its  simili¬ 
tude  to  a  legislative  body,  which  a  school  board  is  not.  The 
district  or  ward  system  of  representation  was  one  of  the  worst 
evils  of  the  former  charter  and  was  abandoned. 

It  is  noticeable  that  the  school  boards  of  the  large  cities  of 
the  country  are  nearly  all  based  upon  the  theory  of  local  repre¬ 
sentation.  and  in  consecpicnce  involve  the  necessity  or  conveni¬ 
ence  of  having  a  large  numl)er  of  directors.  This  is  a  radical 
mistake,  and  an  illogical  ai)i)lication  of  the  theory  of  general 
government  to  school  interests.  A  city  is  an  entirety  for  all 
executive  purposes.  Xo  system  of  representation,  local  in 
character,  can  operate  successfully  unless  the  political  unit  is 
small  enough  to  be  locally  manageable.  The  ward  and 
borough  are  now  simply  devices  for  the  suppression  of  the 
l)opular  voice  at  the  dictation  of  bcjsses.  There  is  no  method 
of  elections,  easily  applicable,  intermediate  between  the  ballot 
at  large  and  precinct  rei)resentation.  The  necessity  of  large 
cities,  with  shifting  populations,  is  to  devise  a  basis  of  repre¬ 
sentation  which  will  in  fact  determine  the  will  of  the  people. 
Until  such  is  found  the  election  at  large  is  tlie  safest  method. 

2.  By  his  oath  of  office  every  member  is  pledged  to  non- 
partisanship.  He  is  required  to  say  that  “  he  will  not  be  influ¬ 
enced.  during  his  term  of  office,  by  any  consideration  except 
that  of  merit  and  fitness,  in  the  appointment  of  officers  and 
the  engagement  of  employees.”  The  effect  of  this  provision 
has  been  most  beneficial  in  every  way.  It  is  an  expression  of 
the  moral  .sense  of  the  community  that  the  .schools  should  be 
free  from  jjolitics.  Tf)  this  no  one  objects  except  the  most 
extreme  party  workers  and  men  who  have  corrupt  designs. 
The  best  and  most  influential  of  the  party  managers  are  glad 
of  a  sufficient  reason  for  excluding  the  sch(x)l  .system  from  the 
party  machinery.  At  the  first  election  held  under  the  law 
(May,  1897)  eight  Republicans  and  four  Democrats  were 
elected.  By  general  consent  this  has  been  changed  .so  that 
the  Board  is  equally  divided  between  the  parties.  At  each 
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of  the  succeeding  elections,  in  1899,  1901.  and  1903,  two 
Democrats  and  two  Republicans  were  nominated  by  the  respec¬ 
tive  parties  and  chosen  without  substantial  opposition.  Of 
course,  this  practice  is  not  universally  pleasing  to  the  ward 
politicians,  but  it  receives  the  overwhelming  approval  of  the 
body  of  voters  at  large. 

The  oath  of  office  is  an  efficient  protection  to  the  well- 
disposed  member  of  the  Board.  It  helps  him  to  withstand 
pressure.  Other  facts  which  will  be  mentioned  hereafter 
materially  assist  in  this  respect.  But  an  honest  man  has  no 
excuse  for  yielding  to  religious  or  political  solicitation  or  to 
personal  considerations,  when  he  can  point  to  his  oath  of  office, 
controlling  him  to  the  contrary. 

3.  The  business  of  the  sc1kk)1s  is  divided  among  four  depart¬ 
ments,  over  each  of  which  is  an  officer  appointed  by  the  Board. 
These  officers  are  known  as  “  Su])erintendent  of  Instruction,” 
“  Commissioner  of  School  Buildings.”  ”  Secretary  and  Treas¬ 
urer,”  and  “  Auditor.”  The  law  defines  the  qualifications, 
which  are  such  as  specially  fit  the  officers  for  their  respective 
duties.  Their  terms  of  office  are  fi.xed,  and  they  can  be 
removed  by  the  Board  only  upon  a  two-thirds  vote  and  for 
cause.  Immediately  upon  their  appointment  they  become  to 
a  great  extent  indei)endent  of  the  Board  and  directly  respon¬ 
sible  to  the  public.  The  Board  can  make  rules  which  pre¬ 
scribe  to  some  degree  the  conduct  of  the  officers,  but  these  rules 
would  be  void  if  they  conflicted  with  or  limited  the  powers 
directly  intrusted  to  the  heads  of  the  departments.  It  is  the 
intent  of  the  law  that  the  officers  should  have  lx)th  the  power 
and  the  responsibility  for  the  practical  administration  of  the 
schools.  Among  these  departments,  that  pertaining  to  the 
direct  educational  work  is  under  control  of  the  Superintendent 
of  Instruction.  All  appointments,  promotions,  and  transfers 
of  teachers  and  introduction  and  changes  of  text-books  and 
apparatus  are  recpiired  to  be  made  only  upon  his  recommen¬ 
dation  and  the  ap])roval  of  the  Board.  He  has  the  super¬ 
vision,  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Board,  of  the  course  of 
instruction,  discipline,  and  conduct  of  the  schools.  The  Board 
fixes  the  number  and  salaries  of  his  clerks,  but  the  power  of 
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appointtnent  and  removal  rests  solely  with  the  Superinten¬ 
dent. 

In  respect  of  the  appointment  of  teachers,  the  power  under 
the  law  resting  in  the  Superintendent,  there  is  only  that  of 
confirmation  or  rejection  in  the  Board.  All  nominations  for 
such  positions  are  made  by  the  Superintendent  of  Instruction. 
With  respect  to  all  leading  ix)sitions  in  the  instruction  corps 
and  the  principalships,  the  Superintendent  makes  his  selections 
from  such  material  as  may  he  anywhere  available,  resorting 
to  examinations,  where  such  may  be  effective  for  the  purpose. 
With  respect  to  the  main  body  of  the  teaching  force,  a  qualified 
list  of  graduates  of  the  normal  school  is  drawn  upon  by  the 
Superintendent,  strictly  in  the  order  of  time  and  merit.  The 
discharge  of  teachers  is  largely  governed  by  the  system  which 
requires  the  appointment  of  all  the  instruction  force  for  the 
l>eriod  of  one  year.  The  Superintendent  has  annually  before 
him  the  entire  corps  for  reappointment,  and  the  practical 
effect  of  a  discharge  can  he  accomplished  by  the  simple  process 
(if  not  reappointing.  In  this  no  impelling  force  is  behind  the 
Superintendent.  If  he  declines  to  make  an  appointment,  the 
matter  must  necessarily  end  with  his  action.  The  Board  ha.s 
no  power  to  review  it.  Within  the  yearly  term  of  service  it 
lies  within  the  province  of  the  Superintendent  to  suspend,  and 
of  the  Board  to  expel,  a  teacher.  This  is  a  power  which,  of 
necessity,  is  to  be  rarely  used,  and  is  reserved  for  the  most 
serious  cases  of  moral  delinquency  or  inefficiency.  A  sug¬ 
gestion  of  its  probable  use  results,  except  in  a  few  instances,  in 
the  voluntary  resignation  of  the  person  affected. 

4.  The  law  provides  that  the  Commissioner  of  School 
Buildings 

.  .  .  shall  be  charjjecl  with  the  care  of  public-school  buildings  of  such  city, 
with  the  responsibility  for  the  ventilation,  warming,  sanitary  conditions, 
.ind  jtroper  repair  thereof.  He  shall  prepare,  or  cause  to  be  prepared,  all 
specifications  and  drawings  recjuired,  and  shall  superintend  all  the  con¬ 
struction  and  repair  of  all  such  buildings. 

Sultject  to  the  approval  of  the  Hoard  of  Education  as  to  the  number  and 
salaries,  the  Commissioner  of  School  Huildings  shall  have  power  to  appoint 
as  many  engineers,  janitors,  and  other  employees  and  agents  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  proper  performance  of  the  duties  of  his  department,  for 
whom  he  shall  be  responsible,  and  whom  he  shall  have  power  to  remove  ; 
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but  the  Board  of  Education  may  provide  for  a  competitive  examination  for 
the  positions  of  janitors  and  engineers ;  and  when  such  provisions  shall 
have  been  made,  the  Commissioner  of  School  Buildings  may  be  required 
by  the  Board  to  appoint  janitors  and  engineers  from  the  list  obtained  by 
such  examination.  He  shall  appoint  such  assistants  and  deputies  as  may 
be  authorized  by  the  Board  of  Education,  whose  compensation  shall  be 
fixed  by  the  Board  ;  and  one  of  said  assistants  shall  be  a  trained  and  edu¬ 
cated  engineer,  qualified  to  design  and  construct  the  heating,  lighting, 
ventilating,  and  sanitary  machinery  and  apparatus  connected  with  the 
public-school  buildings.  Such  assistants  and  deputies  shall  be  subject  to 
removal  by  the  Commissioner  of  School  Buildings,  who  shall  be  lesiionsible 
for  the  proper  performance  of  their  duties. 

Pursuant  to  the  jx^vver  contained  in  the  quoted  Section,  the 
Board  has  established  rules  under  which  applicants  for  jani¬ 
tors’  positions  are  examined  and  classified.  The  system,  altho 
not  ideal,  works  satisfactorily.  In  hard  times,  when  the 
number  of  applicants  is  large,  the  examinations  result  in  excel¬ 
lent  lists,  and  good  men  will  wait  their  turn  for  appointment. 
In  prosperous  times,  however,  when  situations  can  be  easily 
obtained,  the  selective  process  is  not  wholly  a  success.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  the  small  salaried  iK)sitions  are  more  constantly 
sought  as  political  rewards,  and  suspicion  is  easily  aroused 
that  the  appointments  are  the  result  of  favoritism.  Compared, 
however,  with  the  selection  of  janitors  by  the  Board  or  by  the 
Commissioner,  without  the  aid  of  the  examination  list,  it  is 
greatly  to  be  preferred. 

The  matter  of  repairs  u])on  the  large  number  of  sc1kk>1 
buildings  is  often  a  source  of  trouble  and  corruption  in  school 
administration.  This  subject  falls  in  the  St.  Louis  system 
upon  the  Commissioner,  who  has  the  necessary  assistants 
under  him  to  attend  to  the  details.  Among  the  qualifications 
sought  in  janitors  is  the  mechanical  ability  to  perform  the 
work  of  small  repairs.  The  general  overhauling  of  the  schools 
is  done  under  contract  during  the  summer  months,  and  the 
repair  of  all  heating  and  ventilating  apparatus  is  performed 
under  the  supervision  of  a  competent  engineer.  The  sub¬ 
division  of  the  schools  among  the  directors,  for  the  letting 
of  repair  work,  is  a  part  of  many  of  the  antiquated  systems  of 
school  government,  and  is  invariably  productive  of  the  worst 
results.  It  may  be  impossible  under  any  system  to  wholly 
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avoid  wastefulness  and  lliieving  in  this  respect,  hut  it  is 
believed  that  the  method  adopted  in  St.  Louis  eliminates  down¬ 
right  dishonesty,  and  is  fairly  economical. 

5.  The  Secretary  and  Treasurer  and  the  Auditor  are  the 
fiscal  representatives  of  the  schools,  the  former  as  the  custodian 
of  the  funds  and  property,  and  the  latter  as  accountant.  While 
their  independence  of  the  Board  is  not  as  marked  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Superintendent  of  Instruction  and  Commissioner 
of  .School  Buildings,  they  are  not  merely  agents  of  that  body, 
'fheir  duties  cannot  he  imposed  upon  other  persons,  tho  they 
can  he  regulated.  Under  the  law  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer 
is  required  to  “  see  that  no  liability  is  incurred  or  e.xpenditure 
made  without  the  authority  of  law,  and  that  appropriations  are 
not  overdrawn.” 

'I'he  Auditor  also  has  the  direct  duty  under  the  law  to  audit 
only  such  indebtedness  and  accounts  as  have  been  properly 
incurred. 

riiese  two  officers  may  rightfully  obstruct  any  improper 
expenditures  and  are  therefore  responsible  to  the  public  for 
the  honesty  of  the  administration. 

6.  By  the  terms  of  the  law,  the  Board  may  adopt  by-laws 
or  rules  which  are  declared  to  be  binding  on  it  and  the  public, 
until  regularly  repealed.  Pursuant  to  this  power  and  in  con¬ 
formity  with  the  spirit  of  the  act  generally,  the  Board  of 
Ifducation  has  adopted  the  following  rules  governing  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  members  and  of  the  committees  to  the  administrative 
offices : 

'I'he  President  of  the  Board  sliall,  upon  his  election,  assign  tlie  other 
nienibers  of  the  Board  to  the  four  Department  Committees,  and  upon  each 
re-organization  of  the  Board  and  tl>e  election  of  a  President,  tlie  assign¬ 
ment  of  members  to  these  Committees  shall  be  revised  and  re-arianged,  if 
deemed  advisable  by  the  President.  No  member  of  the  Board  shall  serve 
upon  more  than  one  Deitartment  Committee,  exce|)t  by  reason  of  deatli, 
absence,  or  other  disability  of  a  member  of  the  Board,  or  the  insufiiciency 
in  number  of  members  to  fill  all  the  Committees  otherwise. 

The  Departtnent  Committees  shall  have  supervision  over  the  depart¬ 
ments  of  ])ublic-school  work  to  which  their  titles  respectively  apply,  and  all 
of  the  administrative  business  of  the  schools  shall  be  subdivided  among 
such  departments. 

Each  Committee  shall  be  responsible  for  the  affairs  of  its  department, 
and  shall  see  that  the  administrative  officer  in  charge  of  the  department 
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fully  and  adequately  performs  the  duties  pertaining  to  the  same.  To  each 
Committee  sliall  be  referred,  in  the  first  instance,  all  complaints  which  may 
be  presented  to  the  Board  or  any  member  thereof  respecting  the  conduct 
of  any  officer,  employee,  or  subordinate  in  its  department,  and  of  any 
defective  or  insufficient  service  therein. 

The  duties  of  the  Standing  Committees  shall  be  supervisory  and  not 
executive.  Each  Committee  sluill  have  the  power  to  investigate  the  affairs 
of  the  department  under  its  supervision,  and  to  call  for  information  from 
the  administrative  officer  of  the  department,  and  any  assistant,  subordi¬ 
nate,  or  employee  thereof.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  administrative 
officers,  assistants,  subordinates,  and  employees  thruout  the  whole  public- 
school  system  to  appear  before  such  Committee  when  requested  to  do  so, 
and  to  inform  them  fully,  verbally  or  in  writing,  in  any  res[)ect  in  which 
inquiries  are  made  pertaining  to  school  affairs. 

No  Standing  Committee  shall  have  any  power  to  direct  action  of  the 
administrative  officer,  or  of  any  assistant,  subordinate,  or  employee  of  the 
department  under  its  charge  ;  but  shall  embotly  any  and  all  information  it 
may  obtain,  which  it  may  deem  desirable  to  submit  to  the  Hoard  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  in  its  reports  from  time  to  time,  together  with  such  suggestions  as  it 
may  see  fit  to  make  respecting  the  business  of  the  department,  or  improve¬ 
ments  which  may  be  made  therein. 


The  Board  has  adopted  rules  for  each  of  the  four  depart¬ 
ments,  which  rules  govern  to  a  great  extent  the  action  of  the 
administrative  officers.  They  are  framed  with  care,  in  order 
that  they  may  not  infringe  upon  the  powers  directly  given 
to  the  officers  hy  law.  It  is  the  practice  of  the  Board  to  meet 
once  in  each  month.  In  the  interval  of  time  the  officers  are 
independent  and  do  what  they  see  fit  with  respect  to  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  affairs  of  their  respective  departments. 
There  is  a  meeting  of  the  committee  of  each  department  held 
a  few  days  before  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Board,  and  to 
that  committee  the  officer  submits  all  matters  of  importance 
which  have  passed  under  his  hand  during  the  month,  and  the 
substance  of  such  matters  as  he  desires  to  submit  to  the  Board 
for  its  approval  or  direction.  The  mass  of  business  is  dis¬ 
cussed  fully  and  modified  in  many  instances  where  the  advice 
of  the  committee  suggests  improvement  in  the  proposed  action; 
but  the  officer  has  the  right,  and  the  duty,  to  submit  his  recom¬ 
mendations  to  the  Board  independently  of  the  view  which  the 
department  committee  may  take  of  them.  The  action  of  the 
committee  in  no  wise  relieves  him  from  the  responsibility  for 
his  work. 
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All  of  the  reports  of  the  respective  department  officers  and  of 
the  committees  are  printed  in  full  and  mailed  to  each  member 
of  the  Board  from  two  to  four  days  prior  to  the  date  of  the 
meeting.  The  members  therefore  attend  fully  advised  of  all 
action  which  it  is  proposed  the  Board  shall  take,  or  matters 
which  it  is  desirable  for  it  to  consider.  These  reports  arc 
taken  up  by  the  Board  in  session  and  acted  upon  withv)ut 
debate,  except  where  special  consideration  is  called  for  by  a 
member,  in  which  case  the  doubtful  matter  is  severed  from 
the  body  of  the  report  and  debated,  and  acted  upon  by  vote. 
In  this  manner,  an  immense  mass  of  business  is  reviewed  and 
intelligently  acted  upon  by  the  Board  in  a  very  short  time, 
'file  sessions  of  the  Board  are  frequently  finished  within  an 
hour,  altho  business  comprehending  forty  or  fifty  pages  of 
fine  printed  matter  has  been  reviewed,  corrected,  and  passed, 

7.  In  respect  of  taxation,  the  charter  of  the  Board  vests  the 
power  to  levy  school  taxes  in  the  Board,  within  the  limits  of 
the  taxing  power  prescribed  by  the  Constitution  of  the  State. 
Up  to  the  present  year,  this  power  to  levy  taxes  has  been 
limited  to  a  fixed  rate  of  forty  cents  upon  each  one  hundred 
dollars  of  property  value.  Within  the  City  of  St.  Louis,  by  a 
recent  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  State,  this  power 
has  been  extended  to  a  limit  of  sixty  cents  upon  one  hundred 
dollars  value  of  property.  This  revenue  is  provided  not  only 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  school  system  proper,  but  must 
include  the  purchase  of  school  sites  and  the  erection  of  school 
buildings. 

Under  this  system,  as  will  be  plainly  perceived,  the  initiative 
of  the  individual  member  is  almost  entirely  lost.  He  has  no 
power  or  position  except  when  he  fills  his  seat  in  the  Board. 
He  has  no  patronage  to  dispense  and  no  contracts  to  let.  I  le 
cannot  control  the  purchase  of  property  or  the  sale  of  it.  He 
has  no  district  constituency  to  represent  or  favor,  and  no 
power,  outside  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Board  in  actual 
session,  to  make  substantial  returns  for  favors.  These  facts 
render  the  position  of  a  member  of  the  Board  quite  unde¬ 
sirable  as  a  means  of  rewarding  political  service.  They  also 
lead  to  the  impression,  very  wide-spread  in  the  community,. 
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that  the  Board  has  no  power.  This  is  a  mistake  which  arises 
from  the  confusion  in  the  public  mind  between  the  power  of 
the  member  and  the  power  of  the  Board.  It  is  true  that  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Education  individually  has  no  power; 
it  is  most  remote  from  the  truth  that  the  Board  of  Education 
itself  has  no  power.  The  system  collects  and  centers  all  of  the 
power,  which  is  usually  disseminated  among  the  members  of 
the  Board,  into  two  focal  points,  which  are  the  action  of  the 
officers  and  the  action  of  the  Board. 

Since  the  members  are  shorn  of  e.xecutive  power,  and  the 
responsibilty  for  all  contracts  and  other  action  rests  upon  the 
Board  and  the  administrative  officers, — a  responsibility  which 
the  law  does  not  permit  them  to  shift  to  their  committees, — 
the  committees  have  no  power  to  extend  favors,  or  much 
inducement  to  make  corrupt  bargains  with  designing  con¬ 
tractors  or  other  per.sons  seeking  covert  or  corrupt  results. 
To  reach  such  an  enrl,  the  majority  of  the  Board  would  have  to 
be  corrupt.  Even  in  such  event  the  officers,  if  honest,  could 
successfully  block  all  such  procedure.  The  ultimate  action 
which  might  result  to  the  advantage  of  the  corrupt  purpose 
must  proceed  from  the  Board  in  open  meeting,  or  be  directly 
traceable  to  the  responsibility  of  an  administrative  officer.  'I'be 
lime-light  of  publicity  rests  continually  upon  these  two  points : 
What  the  officer  does  is  plain  and  open  to  the  public  inspection; 
what  the  Board  does  is  a  matter  of  record.  In  neither  place  is 
there  opportunity  for  great  wrong  to  exist  undiscovered.  The 
evil  of  almost  all  public  systems,  in  this  respect,  lies  in  the 
concealed  irresponsible  work  of  individual  members  and  com¬ 
mittees. 

Deprived  of  the  possibility  of  making  money  from  his  jiosi- 
tion,  and  of  the  power  to  make  appointments  to  office,  and 
personally  lacking  any  opportunities  to  grant  favors  which 
may  be  of  pecuniary  or  political  value  to  others,  there  is 
nothing  greatly  tempting  to  the  hack  politician  in  the  position 
of  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Education.  Even  if  he  is  confi¬ 
dent  that  only  time  is  needed  to  corrupt  the  most  perfectly 
designed  system,  it  is  apparent  that  the  time  required  would 
be  so  long  as  to  try  the  patience  of  one  who  might  desire  that 
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result.  The  term  of  office  of  a  member  is  six  years.  Of  the 
twelve  members,  four  are  elected  at  the  end  of  each  period  of 
two  years.  A  man  who  might  enter  the  Board  with  the  de¬ 
termination  to  make  it  pay  him  in  money  or  politics,  would 
have  little  opportunity  and  a  long  time  to  wait. 

It  is  true  that  a  succession  of  unfortunate  elections  might 
finally  lead  to  the  destruction  of  the  sound  element  in  a  Board 
of  this  character;  but  imagining  such  a  change  to  have  taken 
place,  the  corrupt  majority  would  find  itself  confronted  with 
the  direct  provisions  of  law  which  it  would  have  to  continually 
and  openly  violate.  The  members  would  have  to  usurp  powers 
which  the  law  does  not  give  them,  and  for  the  usurpation  of 
which  the  Courts  could  remove  them.  A  supervisory  power 
over  the  Board  is  given  to  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  City  of  St. 
Louis,  with  summary  jurisdiction  to  remove  any  member  or 
officer  at  the  instance  of  any  ten  citizens  who  may  exhibit 
charges  of  malfeasance  in  office.  In  case  of  a  vacancy  the 
Mayor  appoints  until  the  next  election. 

Comparing  this  system  with  those  prevailing  in  other  large 
cities,  the  differences  are  noticeable.  Probably  the  simplest 
method  of  school  government  in  the  country  is  that  in  force  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  where  by  Congressional  action  the 
schools  are  administered  by  a  committee  of  seven  persons, 
without  substantial  restriction.  The  most  complex  system 
exists  in  Philadelphia  and  is  the  result  of  laws  which  may  have 
l)een  once  well  devised,  but  which  have  been  outgrown  and  are 
now  covered  with  legislative  barnacles.  Almost  all  of  the 
older  laws  place  the  whole  power  in  the  school  committee  or 
board,  which  power  is  then  so  distributed  among  committees 
as  to  lose  all  evidence  of  responsibility.  The  cities  of  Min¬ 
neapolis  and  Indianapolis  have  lately  enacted  laws  modeled  to 
some  extent  upon  the  St.  Louis  method,  of  which  the  Indi¬ 
anapolis  law  has  caught  more  of  the  spirit  of  the  St.  Louis  law 
than  the  other. 

To  the  city  of  Cleveland  may  be  perhaps  ascribed  the  credit 
of  attaining  executive  efficiency  in  the  election  of  a  school 
director  with  great  administrative  power.  The  St.  Louis  law 
is  a  developmerit  in  that  respect. 
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The  future  operation  of  the  St.  Louis  method  will,  of  course, 
depend  upon  the  strength  with  which  it  retains  the  popular 
favor  which  it  now  possesses.  There  are  some  evident  risks  in 
this  regard.  The  most  serious  of  these  lies  in  the  possibility 
that  the  members  of  the  Board  will  attempt  to  encroach  upon 
the  powers  of  the  officers.  Unless  the  spirit  of  the  law  is  well 
understCK)d,  this  becomes  a  material  danger.  There  is  a  temp¬ 
tation  in  the  exercise  of  power  even  where  no  personal  or 
corrupt  ends  are  intended  to  be  gained.  Hence  the  members 
of  the  committees  in  the  St.  Louis  system  may  gradually 
assume  executive  functions  which  do  not  belong  to  them. 
Such  a  course  would  be  a  retrograde  action. 

Another  danger  exists  in  the  possible  undermining  of  public 
sentiment  with  respect  to  the  non-partisan  character  of  the 
Board.  The  community  is,  during  elections,  extremely  partisan. 
In  times  of  public  excitement  any  charge  will  be  believed,  if  it 
only  takes  the  form  of  an  attack  upon  the  opposing  party. 
Attempts  will  no  doubt  be  made  by  designing  politicians  to 
impugn  the  good  faith  of  the  Board  and  its  officers;  and 
charges  that  it  d(jes  not  maintain  its  non-partisan  character 
will  be  readily  believed  The  only  defense  against  this  will  lie 
in  the  propriety  of  its  action  and  the  beneficial  results. 

.Any  efficient  system  of  admini.stration  will,  of  necessity, 
develop  enmities.  As  time  passes,  the  number  of  persons  who 
have  been  dismissed  from  the  schools  for  sufficient  reasons,  and 
of  those  who  have  failed  to  secure  results  thru  political  influ¬ 
ence  or  personal  favor,  will  become  large.  This  may  create 
an  undercurrent  of  discontent  and  criticism  in  the  community. 
Symptoms  of  this  have  sometimes  appeared,  taking  the  form  of 
antagonism  to  the  large  jiower  vested  in  the  officers.  There  is 
nr>  doubt  that  at  all  times  a  jiortion  of  the  community  would 
jirefer  to  have  inihlic  action  go  by  chance  or  favor,  rather  than 
in  accordance  with  abstract  justice.  For  the  perpetuation  of 
the  system  the  better  sense  of  the  people  must  assert  itself  in 
this  regard. 


.St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Fdw.vri)  C.  Eliot 
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THIRTY  YEARS  OF  UNIVERSITY  EDUCATION  IN 
FRANCE' 

The  modern  conception  of  a  university  in  France  dates  from 
the  Revolution.  In  place  of  the  old  Sorbonne,  veritable  Bas¬ 
tille  of  scholasticism,  the  new  university  was  conceived  as  a 
kind  of  laboratory  and  clearing-house  in  which  every  form  of 
knowledge  was  to  be  pursued  or  dispensed.  Yet  in  spite  of  the 
multiplicity  of  the  subjects,  unity  was  to  be  secured  by  the 
natural  connection  between  the  different  branches  and  the 
common  aims  and  ideals  of  the  teachers  themselves.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  the  Revolution  failed  to  realize  the  grandiose  ideas  of 
Talleyrand  and  Condorcet.  With  the  exception  of  the  Insti- 
lute,  the  only  establishments  it  created  were  the  so-called 
“  special  sclux)ls,”  limited  to  the  study  of  a  single  science  or 
group  of  subjects,  such  as,  for  instance,  the  school  of  mathe¬ 
matics,  the  school  of  medicine,  the  school  of  Oriental  lan¬ 
guages.  To  these  the  Consulate  added  the  schools  of  law  and 
altered  the  title  of  many  of  these  schools  into  that  of  “  facul¬ 
ties.”  It  further  increased  the  number  of  faculties  by  adding 
those  of  letters  and  of  science.  The  research  side  of  uni¬ 
versity  work  was  ignored,  the  faculties  were  mere  examina¬ 
tion  machines  for  turning  out  professional  men.  The  only 
university  was  the  University  of  France,  which,  tho  made  a 
corporate  body  by  Napola)n,  was  above  all  things  an  insti¬ 
tution  for  the  propagation  of  an  official  education  most  favor¬ 
able  to  Imperialism.  To  this  university  all  the  different  facul¬ 
ties  in  the  different  towns  were  subordinated.  But  here  all 
connection  ended.  Altho  often  existing  three  and  four  to¬ 
gether  in  the  same  town,  they  were  completely  strangers  to 
one  another,  having  no  unity  or  even  relationship  with  one 
another,  almost  entirely  devoid  of  the  necessary  resources,  not 
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merely  for  original  investigation,  but  also  for  their  ordinary 
work. 

The  evils  arising  from  such  an  excessive  centralization, 
combined  with  the  practical  isolation  of  the  local  faculties,  were 
certain  to  make  themselves  felt  in  the  long  run.  “  Paris,” 
wrote  Guizot  in  his  Manoircs,  "  morally  attracts  and  absorbs 
France.”  For  this,  in  his  eyes,  the  only  remedy  was  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  a  few  large  provincial  universities.  Recognizing  the 
impossibility  of  creating  seventeen  complete  and  fully  equipped 
universities,  he  proposed  to  limit  their  number  to  four.  Un¬ 
happily  he  was  in  advance  of  his  time.  The  second  Republic 
reduced  the  status  of  the  university  itself  from  that  of  a  cor¬ 
poration  to  a  mere  branch  of  the  central  government.  The 
most  enlightened  education  minister  of  the  Empire,  Victor 
Duruy,  seeing  the  impossibility  of  reforming  the  faculties, 
determined  to  establish  alongside  of  them  a  scientific  insti¬ 
tution  called  the  Ecole  pratique  des  hautes  Etudes,  which  re¬ 
minds  one.  tho  its  scope  was  wider,  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Science,  inasmuch  as  the  savants  who  formed  the  personnel 
were  chosen  on  their  merits  alone,  and  no  question  was  made  as 
to  whether  they  were  members  or  not  of  the  university.  The 
school  had  no  fixed  quarters,  but  any  professor  of  ability  in  the 
Sorbonne,  the  College  de  France,  the  Museum  of  Natural  His¬ 
tory,  or  in  any  lal)oratory,  was  ])ressed  into  the  service  of  this 
new  corps  of  learned  and  scientific  teachers.  The  effect  of  the 
opening  of  this  “  opposition  shop  ”  was  most  beneficial  on 
higber  education  thruout  the  whole  of  the  country. 

Nevertheless  the  general  condition  of  higher  education  was, 
in  the  words  of  M.  Liard,  "  very  lamentable,  and  what  was 
most  lamentable  of  all  was  not  the  insufficiency  of  the  build¬ 
ings,  the  poverty-stricken  state  of  the  laboratories,  collections, 
and  libraries,  or  the  dearth  of  resources,  but  the  almost  abso¬ 
lute  misconception  of  their  real  functions  by  the  professors  of 
those  faculties  which  ought  to  have  been  above  all  the  instnt- 
nients  of  scientific  progress  and  of  the  propagation  of  scientific 
methods.  With  a  few  exceptions,  in  the  faculty  of  letters  the 
teaching  was  above  all  rhetorical  and  fashionable,  in  that  of 
science  it  was  nearly  everywhere  limited  to  the  mere  popu- 
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larisation  of  discoveries.  The  highest  work  of  university  edu¬ 
cation,  the  training  and  formation  of  the  man  of  science,  was 
almost  unknown.  The  admirable  savants  of  the  time  were 
self-taught  persons  without  a  university  degree.” 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  when  the  disaster  of  1870  oc¬ 
curred.  With  the  conclusion  of  peace,  savants  and  patriots 
joined  forces  in  favor  of  a  radical  reform  of  the  university 
system.  It  was  felt  that  inefficiency  in  higher  education  had 
been  one  of  the  causes  of  national  defeat. 

The  most  comjietent  judges  were  agreed  that  the  essential 
defect  in  university  education  was  the  multiplicity  and  isolation 
of  the  faculties.  The  remedy  in  their  eyes  was  the  concen¬ 
tration  of  the  faculties  of  the  different  orders  into  a  limited 
number  of  ”  powerful  centers  of  study,  science,  and  intellectual 
progress.”  Jules  Simon  affirmed  the  necessity  of  “  having 
a  certain  number  of  intellectual  capitals  in  whicb  are  to  be 
found  united  all  the  necessary  resources  for  the  complete  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  young.”  Again,  accfirding  to  M.  Laboulaye, 
universities  were  the  one  thing  needful.  “  Let  them  cease  to 
scatter  over  the  surface  of  France  faculties  the  isolation  01 
which  condemned  them  to  sterility.” 

Some  of  the  strongest  arguments  in  favor  of  reform  came 
from  the  men  of  science  of  the  day.  It  was  pointed  out  that 
the  duty  of  the  universities  was  not  merely  to  distribute  tlie 
e.xisting  stores  of  knowledge,  but  also  to  lead  in  the  van  of 
discovery.  ”  Clo.se  the  lalxiratories  and  libraries,”  said  Ber- 
thelot,  “  stop  original  investigation  and  we  shall  return  to 
scholasticism.”  Insistence  was  also  laid  on  the  extreme  value 
of  scientific  discovery  as  a  factor  in  the  industrial  struggle 
lietween  the  different  nations,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
importance  of  introducing  the  scientific  spirit  into  the  mental 
life  of  a  peojile  only  too  often  swayed  by  suflden  emotions  was 
strongly  emphasized. 

But  the  advocates  of  university  reform  had  a  very  serious 
difficulty  to  encounter  at  the  outset.  Alongside  of  the  faculties 
there  already  existed  the  big  scientific  establisbments  like  the 
College  de  France,  the  Museum  of  Natural  History,  and  the 
professional  schools,  such  as  the  Ecole  Polytechnique  and  the 
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Ecole  Normale,  in  which  the  flower  of  military  engineers  and 
university  professors  were  being  trained.  All  these  bodies 
were  bitterly  hostile  to  incor])()rati()n.  Fortunately  they  were 
all  situated  in  Paris,  where  in  reality  there  was  room  both  for 
themselves  and  the  University.  The  main  problem  after  all 
was  the  creation  of  provincial  universities. 

Mere  the  difficulties  were  far  more  real  and  pressing.  To 
begin  with,  many  of  the  existing  professors  in  the  faculties 
were  by  no  means  in  sympathy  with  the  reformers.  For  them 
the  function  of  the  faculties  was  to  turn  out  lawyers,  magis¬ 
trates,  doctors,  ])harmaceutical  chemists  ( the  calling  of  chemist 
in  France  ranks  as  a  liberal  ])rofession ).  not  to  conduct  original 
research.  Did  not  the  College  de  France  and  the  Museum  of 
Natural  History  exist  specially  for  these  purposes?  The 
answer  was  one  which  has  since  been  given  in  higher  technical 
education  in  England  and  elsewhere,  that  science  should  be 
the  center  of  professional  training.  Practice  without  science 
was  pure  empiricism,  and  empirici.sm  was  out  of  date.  Claude 
Bernard  had  already  converted  medicine  into  an  experimental 
science,  and  the  historical  method  had  wrought  a  similar  trans¬ 
formation  in  the  study  of  law.  Whether  the  faculties  remained 
isolated  or  not.  they  would  henceforth  have  to  adopt  .scientific 
methods.  Naturally  every  student  could  not  be  turned  into  a 
man  of  science,  but  everyone  had  a  right  to  know  the  scientific 
truths  on  which  his  professional  education  was  based,  while 
the  small  elite  of  really  talented  students  should  have  the 
opi)ortunity  of  engaging  in  scientific  investigation.  In  the 
case  of  these  exceptional  students  the  method  of  working  in 
common  with  their  masters  had  hitherto  been  largely  neglected. 
Yet  its  importance  in  working  out  a  discovery  to  its  fullest 
extent  is  not  only  beneficial  to  all  ])arties.  but  often  of  the 
highest  im])ortance  to  the  country  at  large,  .\nother  objec¬ 
tion  urged  by  the  opponents  of  reform  was  that  a  university 
by  definition  im])lies  the  concentration  of  subjects,  whereas 
modern  science,  on  the  contrary,  is  fissiparous  by  nature, 
ever  splitting  up  into  new  branches  and  specialties.  To 
this  it  was  easily  answered  that  one  of  the  chief  dangers 
of  the  day  was  excessive  specialization,  and  that  the  university 
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is  therefore  the  best  antidote,  as  its  chief  function  is  to  co¬ 
ordinate  knowledge  and  make  it  a  general  object  of  culture. 
Warned  by  the  excessive  specialism  that  is  rampant  in  German 
universities,  the  French  have  taken  for  their  motto,  “  Speciali¬ 
zation  subordinated  to  a  general  culture.” 

In  1883  Jules  Ferry  brought  the  question  within  the  sphere 
of  practical  politics  by  a  circular  addressed  to  the  faculties; 
after  speaking  of  the  efforts  he  had  made  to  develop  in  higher 
education  the  sentiment  of  re.sponsibility  and  the  habit  of  self- 
government,  he  went  on  to  say : 

We  shall  have  obtained  a  fjreat  result  if  we  are  able  to  constitute  one 
day  universities  uniting;  within  themselves  the  most  varied  kinds  of  teaching, 
in  order  mutually  to  assist  one  another,  managing  their  own  affairs,  con¬ 
vinced  of  their  duties  and  of  their  merits,  inspiring  themselves  with  ideas 
suitable  to  each  part  of  France  with  such  variety  as  the  unity  of  the  country 
allows,  rivals  of  adjoining  universities,  associating  in  these  rivalries  the 
interests  of  their  own  prosperity  with  the  desire  of  the  big  towns  to  excel 
their  neighbors  and  to  acquire  particular  merit  and  distinction. 

In  conclusion  he  invited  the  faculties  to  give  their  opinions 
on  his  suggestion.  These  were,  in  the  main,  favorable.  It 
was  left,  however,  to  his  successor,  M.  Rene  Goblet,  to  take 
the  first  official  steps.  It  was  evident  to  all  that  the  new  uni¬ 
versities  could  not  be  constituted  after  some  ideal  plan,  but 
would  naturally  have  to  be  built  up  out  of  the  existing  facul¬ 
ties.  To  group  the  latter  in  collective  wholes,  effacing  all 
distinction  between  them,  would  have  proved  too  drastic  a 
measure.  The  best  way  of  building  up  a  university  was  to 
begin  by  strengthening  and  not  by  weakening  the  faculties. 
This  was  dr)ne  by  restoring  to  them  the  personality  civile  which 
had  lapsed,  and  recognizing  their  capability  to  receive  and  hold 
property.  At  the  same  time  another  decree,  without  giving 
them  the  absolute  right  to  frame  a  budget,  allowed  them  the 
right  to  expend  all  subventions  to  which  no  conditions  had 
been  attached  by  the  parties  making  them,  whether  depart¬ 
ments,  communes,  or  private  individuals,  on  the  creation  of 
new  courses  of  instruction,  on  laboratories  and  libraries,  and  on 
scholarships.  To  regulate  this  expenditure  a  council  was 
created  called  the  Conseil  general  des  Facnltes.  This  council, 
established  for  purely  financial  reasons,  w^as  destined  to  be- 
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come  the  real  nucleus  in  the  development  of  the  universities. 
As  AI.  Liard  has  well  said,  “  the  decree  of  28th  December, 
1885,  was  truly  the  provisional  charter  of  the  universities  be¬ 
fore  the  universities."  Linking  together  the  faculties  of  a 
single  town,  the  council  not  only  dealt  with  the  functions  for 
which  it  was  first  created;  it  was  soon  allowed,  under  certain 
conditions,  to  draw  up  the  programs  of  courses  and  lectures, 
to  exercise  certain  disciplinary  powers,  to  make  financial  pro¬ 
posals  to  the  minister,  and  to  engage  in  a  multiplicity  of  tasks 
which  fall  to  the  lot  of  an  ordinary  university  to  perform.  In 
1889  the  separate  faculties  received  the  right  to  frame  budgets 
of  their  own.  At  the  same  time  those  grants  were  directly 
paid  to  them  which  the  ministry  previously  had  itself  expended 
on  buildings  and  equipment.  So  far  the  government  had  only 
proceeded  by  way  of  decrees,  a  method  which  is  not  un¬ 
known  in  England,  and  corresponds  roughly  to  an  order  in 
council,  hut  in  1890  the  moment  seemed  to  have  come  for  legal 
enactment,  and  M.  Leon  Bourgeois,  the  then  minister  of 
public  instruction,  brought  forward  a  bill  to  settle  the  whole 
subject  once  for  all.  • 

Nothing  gives  a  better  idea  of  the  enormous  sacrifices  made 
by  the  Republic  for  the  sake  of  higher  education  than  the 
preamble  of  the  bill,  which  ran  as  follows : 

The  Republic  has  understood  that  university  education  is  in  tlie  highest 
degree  necessary;  that  if  primary  education  is,  according  to  the  phrase  of 
one  of  our  predecessors,  the  canalization  by  which  knowledge  is  distributed 
to  the  very  lowest  strata  of  democracy,  university  education  is  the  source 
where  it  collects  and  whence  it  flows.  It  has  understood  that  a  particular 
dignity  and  utility  are  attached  to  this  grade  of  education,  that  in  it  espe¬ 
cially  are  fortned  and  trained  the  men  who  are  capable  of  conceiving  general 
ideas  by  the  power  and  novelty  of  which  the  real  influence  of  nations  is 
measured  to-day.  Therefore  it  has  liberally  given  to  it  the  necessary 
millions  which  had  been  persistently  refused  by  former  administrations. 

In  the  last  fifteen  years  it  has  renewed  the  buildings  of  the  faculties. 

It  has  supplied  almost  entirely  their  equipment,  their  laboratories,  their 
libraries. 

It  has  enlarged  and  increased  the  scope  and  range  of  their  teaching. 

It  has  more  than  doubled  their  budget. 

It  has  improved  the  position  of  the  personnel  and  endowed  their  teaching 
with  the  requisite  resources. 

It  has  created  two  categories  of  students,  formerly  unknown  in  France, 
students  in  science  and  in  letters. 
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It  has  introduced  more  science  into  those  courses  in  which  the  preoc¬ 
cupations  of  professional  studies  predominated,  and  it  has  imposed  a  pro¬ 
fessional  task  on  those  orders  of  faculties  which  were  without  it. 

It  has  restored  to  the  faculties  the  personalitc  civile,  a  right  which  a 
suspicious  had  denied  they  possessed. 

It  has  rendered  relatioiishi[)  possible  between  them  by  giving  them  a 
common  function  to  fulfill. 

It  has  given  full  liberty  to  science  and  theory. 

It  has  favored  tliecoming  togetherof  students  as  well  as  that  of  teachers. 

In  conclusion  it  has  seen  the  number  of  its  students  rise  from  nine 
thousand  to  more  than  sixteen  thousand,  foreigners  returning  to  its  schools 
and  fretiuenting  them  in  greater  numbers  than  in  any  other  country  in 
Europe. 

The  bill  itself  proposed  to  create  universities,  in  the  fullest 
sense  of  the  word,  out  of  the  existing  groups  of  faculties  in  the 
seven  largest  towns.  Unfortunately  local  influences  proverl 
too  strong;  the  other  ten  towns  possessing  two  or  more  facul¬ 
ties  demanded  equality  of  treatment.  The  former  adversaries 
of  the  project  joined  forces  with  them,  and  in  the  end  the 
government  was  obliged  to  withdraw  the  bill. 

Beaten  on  the  question  of  establishing  local  universities  of 
the  fully  eciuippcd  type,  the  reformers  took  once  more  the  line 
of  least  resistance,  and  in  1893  an  Act  was  passed  investing 
with  the  personality  civile  the  groups  of  faculties  formed  by 
the  union  of  several  faculties,  and  represented  by  the  Conseil 
General.  This  was  followed  in  1896  by  an  Act  introduced  by 
M.  I’oincare.  which  converted  these  groups  of  faculties  into 
universities.  The  idea  of  full  and  complete  universities,  which 
had  been  the  underlying  conception  of  the  bill  of  1890,  was 
abandoned,  and  wherever  an  academy  existed,  even  if  it  had 
but  two  faculties,  its  place  was  taken  by  a  university.  As  M. 
Liard  well  says.  “  it  was  a  choice  between  having  too  many 
universities  or  of  having  none.”  To  provide  funds,  the  tuition 
fees,  which  had  hitherto  gone  to  the  Treasury,  were  handed 
over  to  the  new  bodies.  The  examination  fees,  however,  were 
still  retained  by  the  Treasury.  The  law  contained  but  four 
clau.ses.  The  first  decided  that  the  groups  of  faculties  should 
take  the  name  of  universities.  The  second  decided  that  the 
Conseil  General  should  receive  the  title  of  university  council. 
The  third  enlarged  the  disciplinary  powers  of  the  new'  council. 
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The  fourtli  dealt  with  the  financial  arrangement  mentioned 
above,  the  new  funds  provided  being  “  earmarked  ”  for  certain 
definite  purposes,  such  as  expenditure  on  laboratories.  Certain 
other  financial  rearrangements  were  made,  with  the  result  that 
the  extra  cost  to  the  state  came  to  about  £15,000  a  year.  The 
existing  personnel  was  paid,  as  before,  by  the  state,  and  the 
regular  grant,  variable  year  by  year,  for  buildings  and  equip¬ 
ment  was  likewise  continued.  By  the  law  of  1899  the  univer¬ 
sities  were  allowed  to  establish  “  degrees  of  a  purely  scientific 
kind.”  This  was  largely  done  to  encourage  the  attendance 
of  foreigners,  while  the  proviso  that  they  conferred  no  rights 
or  privileges  safeguarded  the  state  from  incurring  any  respon¬ 
sibilities  vis  a  I’is  their  recipients. 

The  preamble  of  the  bill  of  1890,  cpioted  above,  gives  an 
adequate  summary  of  the  progress  made  from  1870  up  to  the 
university  year  1888-89.  detailed  information  of  the 

progress  since  that  date  is  to  be  found  in  the  Statistiqne  cle 
I’Enseignenient  Supiricnr,  which  brings  up  the  record  to  the 
university  year  1897-98  (the  last  year  available).  The  fol- 
Knving  are  some  of  the  principal  items  of  interest ;  Tho  the 
French  universities  have  not.  with  very  rare  exceptions,  found 
any  benefactors  on  the  scale  of  the  Rockefellers  and  Carnegies. 
the  list  of  benefactions  published  in  full  shows  that  the  power 
of  the  new  universities  revived  in  1875  to  receive  donations 
and  legacies  has  not  remained  unappreciated,  d'he  University 
of  Paris  has  received  such  lump  sums  as  £jio,0(xx  Montpellier 
such  as  £60,000,  while  several  have  received  donations  of 
£4000  or  less.  In  1889  the  annual  grant  from  the  state 
amounted  to  alxuit  £456.284.  Jn  1898  it  was  more  than  £523,- 
640,  showing  an  increase  of  £67,000  odd  over  the  grant  of  ten 
years  before,  which  itself  was  more  than  double  the  grant 
under  the  Empire.  Tho  the  universities  received  the  alx>ve 
sums  in  hard  cash,  the  actual  cost  to  the  state  was  less,  as  one 
must  deduct  from  it  the  fees  for  degrees,  which,  as  has  been 
already  stated,  go  into  the  coffers  of  the  state.  These  amounted 
to  5,135,162  francs  in  1898,  or,  roughly.  £205,406.  The  net 
expenditure,  therefore,  of  the  state  was  about  £318,000. 

The  departments  and  municipalities  make  contributions  to 
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nearly  all  the  universities,  their  contributions  being  “  ear¬ 
marked,”  as  a  rule,  for  specific  purposes.  They  practically 
support  all  the  medical  schools,  whether  situate  at  the  seat  of 
the  university  itself  or  within  its  area  of  control,  the  only  ex¬ 
ceptions  being  Paris  and  Bordeaux,  which  also  receive  a  state 
subvention.  The  contributions  of  the  departments  and  muni¬ 
cipalities  to  the  budgets  of  the  university  and  faculties  amount 
to  about  68,000  francs  and  132,000  francs  respectively;  their 
contributions  to  the  medical  schools  unsupported  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  to  the  so-called  preparatory  classes  in  letters  and 
science  amount  to  about  135,500  francs  and  882,000  francs 
respectively.  The  total  income  of  the  universities,  including 
these  medical  schools,  but  excluding  tbe  College  de  France, 
the  Museum,  and  the  various  special  schools,  amounts  to  about 
14,142,000  francs  for  the  universities,  and  1,582,858  for  the 
medical  and  preparatory  schools,  in  all  a  grand  total  of  about 
15.725,000  francs.  Towards  this  total  the  state  contributes 
13,096,664  francs,  the  departments  about  203,000  francs,  and 
the  municipalities  about  1,014,000  francs;  the  rest  is  made  up 
of  students’  fees,  legacies,  and  contributions  by  societies  and 
private  persons.  As,  however,  the  towns  receive  from  uni¬ 
versity  sources  the  sum  of  421,837  francs,  their  net  contribu¬ 
tion  is  only  about  593,000  francs,  or,  roughly,  about  £23,720. 

Since  1888-89  number  of  students  has  risen  in  a  remark¬ 
able  fashion,  tho  no  doubt  this  increase  is  due  in  part  to  the 
law  which  grants  two  years’  exemption  from  military  service 
to  those  who  have  passed  certain  examinations.  In  1888-89 
the  number  of  students  was  about  16,000,  in  1898  the  total  had 
risen  to  28,782,  of  whom  871  were  women,  and  no  less  than 
1784  of  foreign  nationality.  All  the  faculties  show  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  students  during  the  same  period,  but  those  in 
science  (a  school  which  did  not  exist  before  the  Republic) 
show  the  greatest  increase.  Their  numbers  have  risen  in  the 
last  ten  years  from  1187  to  3424. 

The  Baccalaureat  shows  the  same  remarkable  increase. 
Certain  changes  in  the  examination  do  not  permit  of  a  com¬ 
parison  being  drawn  with  any  year  earlier  than  1892-93.  In 
that  year  there  were  25,612  candidates  for  the  different  sec- 
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tions  of  the  examination,  of  whom  11.518  passed.  In  1897-98 
there  were  36,922  candidates,  of  whom  16,688  passed.  The 
other  establisliments  of  university  rank — the  College  de 
France,  the  Museum  of  Natural  History,  the  Ecole  Normale 
Superieure,  the  Ecole  praticpie  des  hautes  Etudes — all  received 
an  increased  grant  in  i89(S  in  comparison  with  the  last  de¬ 
cennial  account.  'I'he  College  de  France,  which  is  entirely 
devoted  to  research  work,  contains  no  less  than  forty-two 
chairs,  and  receives  from  the  state  nearly  £21,000  a  year.  The 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  ecpially  devoted  to  research,  has 
a  budget  of  more  than  £38,000.  The  school  of  Oriental  lan¬ 
guages.  which  has  no  counterpart  in  England,  tho  we  have 
a  far  greater  need  of  one.  receives  more  than  £6000  a  year. 
The  Ecole  des  Chartes  receives  more  than  £3000.  The  Ecole 
pratique  des  hautes  Etudes  receives  more  than  £12,500,  as 
well  as  more  than  £1500  a  year  from  the  City  of  Paris.  The 
majority  of  these  institutions  have  enormously  developed,  if 
they  have  not  been  actually  created,  under  the  Republican 
regime. 

One  word  must  be  said  in  conclusion  for  the  free  universities 
founded  in  1875,  when  the  university  monopoly  in  higher  edu¬ 
cation  was  abolished.  At  first  permitted  to  grant  degrees 
similar  in  name  to  those  of  the  official  world,  they  have  since 
lost  the  right.  In  spite  of  this  they  have  none  the  less  con¬ 
tinued  to  increase.  In  1888-89  students  numbered  726, 
in  1897-98  they  had  increased  to  1407.  It  is  difficult  to  say  what 
will  be  their  fate  under  the  present  campaign  to  re-establish 
the  monopoly  of  the  State  in  education.  The  present  rvgitnc 
has  been  equally  liberal  and  equally  successful  in  dealing  with 
these  important  branches  of  national  education.  Whatever 
may  be  the  final  verdict  of  history  on  the  Republic,  its  bitterest 
critics  will  never  be  able  to  contest  the  fact  that  only  Prussia 
after  Jena  can  compare  in  any  way  with  the  thoroness  and  suc¬ 
cess  with  which  it  has  reformed  and  revivified  every  branch  of 
higher  education. 

H.  Cloudesley  Brereton 

MhI.TON  r()NSTAI:l.K, 

Norfolk,  E.N(a.AMj  j 
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EXERCISES  IN  THINKING  ABOUT  NUMBER  AND 
SPACE:  TRANSITION  TO  ALGEBRA  AND 
GEOMETRY  (III) 

About  Number 

C. — Fundamental  Operations  with  (Positive)  Integers,  or 
Count-Numbers 

(b)  Multiplication  viezved  as  a  counting  process,  special  case 
uf  addition. — Lazes  of  Multiplication. — We  have  been  talking 
about  addition.  Is  that  so,  John?  Very  well,  I’ll  get  you  to 
tell  us  again  vvbat  addition  is.  When  we  define  addition  in 
that  way,  what  kind  of  numbers  are  we  thinking  of?  It  is, 
then,  addition  of  count-numbers  that  we  have  been  discussing. 
And  I  think  we  spoke  of  certain  laws  of  addition.  How  many? 
William  may  go  to  the  board  and  write  the  names  of  those 
laws.  Which  law  did  we  talk  of  first?  State  it  in  symbols. 

Translate  that  statement  into  English.  State  the  second  law  in 
symbols.  Tell  me,  without  using  the  symbols,  what  the  law 
declares.  Translate  the  symbolic  statements  into  still  other 
words. 

Now,  besides  addition,  I  think  you  know  something  about 
mtdtiplication.  Am  I  right  in  thinking  that?  I  wonder  if  you 
could  tell  me  how  multiplication  is  related  to  addition.  You 
sometimes  use  the  word  related,  do  you  not?  Show  me  some 
of  the  ways  in  which  you  use  it.  The  word  is  very  common, 
A  ery  important,  and  has  many  meanings.  I  was  just  about  to 
say  that  the  various  meanings  of  related  are  closely  related. 
3  f  I  say,  how  are  9  and  7  related,  I  may  mean  to  ask  whether 
they  are  equal  or  not.  And  then  what  would  be  the  answer? 
How  is  5  related  to  5  ?  How  is  the  number  a  related  to  the 
number  o  ?  How  is  a  related  to  a  -j-  2  ?  To  a  -f-  6  ?  You  may 
now  ask  me  some  such  questions.  Am  I  using  “  related  ”  in 
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that  same  sense  wlien  I  speak  of  multiplication  being  related  to 
addition?  (No.)  1  think  you  will  see  what  I  mean  if  you 

will  answer  some  easy  questions.  Maybe  you  like  hard  ques¬ 
tions  better.  Then  I  will  try  to  gi\e  you  some  hard  ones,  too. 
The  word  bird  means  something,  does  it  not?  And  so  with 
the  word  robin f  If  all  birds  were  put  in  a  cage  would  all 
robins  be  in  the  cage?  If  all  robins  were  put  in  a  cage,  could 
you  infer  (or  conclude)  from  that  fact  that  all  birds  were  put 
in  the  cage?  Which  of  the  two  words  has  the  broader  mean¬ 
ing?  The  more  comprehensive?  The  more  gcncraU  The 
more  special?  The  more  specific ?  The  more The 
narrower?  All  birds,  taken  together,  form  one  class  of  things, 
and  all  robins  form  another  class.  Does  one  of  these  classes 
include  the  other?  Which  includes  the  other?  (Show  by 
diagram.)  Name  two  other  classes  of  things  that  are  related 
in  this  way.  Can  you  name  two  classes  such  that  neither  class 
includes  the  other?  What  would  you  say  as  to  the  class,  stars, 
and  the  class,  men?  Such  classes  are  said  to  exclude  each 
other.  You  may  show  me  by  diagram  what  is  meant.  Give 
me  two  more  classes  that  exclude  each  other,  and  then  two  of 
which  one  includes  the  other.  Here.  then,  are  two  important 
ways  in  which  two  classes  may  be  related  to  each  other.  Tell 
me  again  what  these  ways  are.  Can  the  same  two  classes  be 
related  in  both  ways?  (No.)  Can  you  think  of  two  classes 
that  are  related  in  neither  of  these  ways?  Think  of  the  class, 
all  roses,  and  the  class,  all  red  flowers.  Does  either  class  in¬ 
clude  all  of  the  other?  Are  not  some  roses  yellow?  Yet  some 
roses  are  red  and  so  are  in  the  second  class.  Neither  of  these 
classes  includes  all  the  other,  neither  of  them  excludes  all  the 
other.  If  all  roses  were  gathered  together  in  one  garden  and 
all  red  flowers  in  another  garden,  then.  1  think,  the  gardens 
would  have  to  overlap.  Do  yon  agree?  (Diagram.)  We 
mav  .say  that  two  such  classes  intersect.  The  things  that 
belong  to  two  classes  are  said  to  be  common  to  them,  and  may 
be  called  the  inter.s'ection  of  the  classes.  Tell  me  the  inter¬ 
section  of  the  two  classes,  roses  and  red  flowers.  (Red  roses.) 
Name  two  more  classes  that  intersect.  What  is  their  inter¬ 
section?  Consider  the  two  number  classes:  all  count-numbers 
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less  than  loo;  all  count-numbers  greater  than  too.  Do  these 
classes  intersect?  (No.)  How  are  they  related?  (Exclude, 
etc.)  Now  think  of  the  two  classes  :  all  numbers  less  than  lOo; 
all  numbers  le.ss  than  200.  Do  these  classes  intersect?  (Yes.) 
What  numbers  form  the  intersection?  Does  one  of  these 
classes  include  the  other?  Now  name  two  number  classes 
which  intersect  without  one  of  them  being  included  in  the 
other  {c.  g.,  all  numbers  less  than  20.  and  all  numbers  at  once 
less  than  30  and  greater  than  15).  Name  the  numbers  that 
form  the  intersection.  You  may  now  name  other  pairs  of 
number  classes  that  are  related  in  the  various  ways  we  have 
been  talking  about. 

Let  us  now  e.xamine  addition  and  multiplication,  and  see  if 
we  can  make  out  just  how  they  are  related.  For  I  think  you 
will  allow  that  all  pf)ssible  additions  form  a  class  of  opera¬ 
tions  ?  Large  or  small  class  ?  All  possible  multiplications,  do 
these,  too.  form  a  class?  The  (juestion,  then,  is — what?  We 
will  seek  the  answer.  How  say  in  symbols :  add  4  to  6?  How 
say ;  add  4  to  4  ?  Now  Ux)k  at  these  two  expressions :  6  +  4 
and  4  +  4.  Both  of  them  tell  us  to  do — what?  (To  add.) 
Both  direct  us  to  ])erform  a  certain  kind  of  operation.  Name 
it.  (  Addition.)  But  I  think  you  notice  a  certain  difference: 
in  the  first  expression  the  addends  are  not  equal;  in  the  second, 
they  are.  Are  there,  then,  two  kinds  of  addition?  (Yes.) 
Do  you  know  another  name  for  addition  in  which  the  addends 
lire  equal  I  What  is  it?  (Multiplication.)  Counting  one  num¬ 
ber  onto  another — what  have  we  agreed  to  name  that  process  ? 
( .Addition.  )  And  now  if  the  numbers  happen  to  he  equal,  then 
counting  one  onto  the  other  has  how  many  names?  (Two.) 
What  are  they?  Tell  me  what  it  is  that  has  the  two  names.  I 
think  you  can  now  dedue  multiplication.  ( Alultiplication  is  the 
addition  of  cciual  addends. )  Now.  I  believe,  you  are  ready  to 
answer  the  fpiestion  we  have  been  talking  about  .so  much. 
What  is  the  (piestion?  Think  of  the  two  classes:  all  possible 
additions,  all  possible  multiplications.  Does  one  of  these 
classes  include  the  other?  (Yes.)  Which,  which?  Is  every 
multiplication  an  addition?  (A'es.)  What  is  the  converse 
question?  What  is  its  answer?  (No.)  Give  me  an  addition 
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exercise  that  is  not  one  in  multiplication,  and  also  one 
that  is. 

Mow  else  write  the  exercise:  4  +  4?  (4X2.)  How  else 

write  a  +  «?  4  +  4  +  4?  a  +  u  +  o?  What  equations  are 
suggested?  (4  +  4  —  4  X  2,  etc.)  Which  is  the  better  way 
to  write  such  exercises?  Why?  What  is  the  symbolic  way 
to  say,  multi])!}'  six  by  three?  To  multiply  a  by  b?  .v  by  y? 
What  are  we  directed  to  do  by  the  expression.  8  X  3?  by  3  X  8? 
by  a  y.  b?  by  b  X  a?  by  .r  X  2 ?  by  2  X  .r ?  Name  the  multi¬ 
plicands  and  multii)liers.  Define  these  terms.  (Here  teach  that 
they  are  called  factors,  that  the  result  is  named  product,  and 
that  it  is  common  because  convenient  to  write  a  X  b,  etc.,  a.b 
or  ob.) 

Is  the  sum  of  three  4's  the  same  as  the  sum  of  four  3’s? 
Try  it.  Is  the  product  of  4  by  3  the  same  as  the  product  of 
3  by  4?  Say  it  in  symbols.  Is  the  like  true  for  every  pair  of 
factors?  Say  in  symbols  by  a  single  ecpiation  that  the  prod¬ 
uct  is  independent  of  the  order  of  the  factors,  (a  X  b  =  b  X  a, 
or  a.b  =  b.a,  or  ab  =  ba.)  Translate  into  English.  Let  a  =  $ 
and  &  =  7.  and  thea  translate.  (  Some  practice. )  What  addi¬ 
tion  law  does  the  statement,  a  X  b  —  b  X  a,  remind  you  of? 
What,  then,  do  you  think  we  should  name  the  statement, 
a  X  b  =  b  X  a?  ( It  is  called  the  Commutative  Law  of  Mul¬ 
tiplication.)  State  both  laws,  and  translate  into  various  equiv¬ 
alent  English  statements.  Which  is  the  more  general  state¬ 
ment.  a.b  =  b.a  or  9  X  6  =  6  X  9?  Why?  When  we  add 
numhers,  we  name  the  numbers — what?  And  the  result  is 
called — what  ?  Now.  when  we  multiply  numbers,  we  name  the 
number.s — what?  And  the  result?  Now  l(X)k  at  the  four 
equations ;  5  +  7=12,  5  X  7  =  35,  a  b  =  c,  a  X  b  =  p. 
What  is  c?  (The  sum  of  a  and  b.)  What  \s  p?  Ifa  =  4  and 
6=10.  what  is  c?  What  is/>?  Ifc=io  and  b  =  y,  what  is 
a?  If  /)  =  12,  and  0  =  4.  what  is  b?  (Practice.) 

[Next  should  follow  corresponding  treatment  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciative  Laze  of  Multiplication :  a  X(b  X  c)  =  ( a  X  b)X  c,  or 
o.(b.c)  =  (a,b)c.  or  a(bc)  =  (ab)c.  And  then  the  Distribu¬ 
tive  Laze :  a  X  (f)  +  c)=aX  b  a  X  c,  or  a{b  c)=  ab 
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ac.  See  sugj^estions  in  preceding  paper  as  to  treatment  of 
Associative  Law  of  Addition.] 

About  Space 

Concerning  the  Generation  of  Concepts 

C. — Points,  lines,  and  surfaces  viezved  as  borders  or  bound¬ 
aries — [Review  is  apt  to  be  advisable  here.  In  reviews  there 
is  special  opportunity  to  bring  out  salient  features  boldly,  like 
peaks  above  the  general  level  of  the  range.  Perspective  is 
demanded  alike  by  the  scientific  and  the  artistic  interests  of  any 
subject,  and  accentuation,  ministering  at  once  to  knowledge 
and  to  life,  is  indispensable  as  a  means  to  either  of  these  ends. 
By  way  of  supplementation  and  added  precision  in  the  present 
review,  the  pupils  may  be  led  to  notice  that  in  the  “  path  ” 
discussions  we  employ  a  certain  au.xiliary  idea,  that  of  motion 
(change  of  place) ;  that  by  help  of  this  idea,  starting  with  the 
notion  of  point,  we  work  up  to  that  of  solid ;  that,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  viewing  the  elements  (points,  lines,  surfaces)  as 
“  abstracts,”  we  begin  with  the  notion  of  solid  and  work  down 
to  the  idea  of  point,  here,  too,  using  an  au.xiliary  idea,  that  of 
disregarding,  or  abstracting  the  attention.] 

Let  us  see  if  there  is  not  still  another  way  to  think  of  points, 
lines,  and  surfaces.  1  believe  that  you  have  all  seen  a  water¬ 
melon,  have  you  not?  Now  imagine  that  we  have  here  such 
a  melon  of  a  certain  size  and  sha])e.  Close  your  eyes  and 
think  of,  not  the  melon,  but  the  space  it  occupies.  Is  there 
just  so  much  of  that  space,  neither  more  nor  less?  What  do 
we  call  such  a  portion  of  space?  And  the  portion  of  space 
not  taken  up  by  the  melon,  is  that,  too,  a  solid?  (Yes.) 
Which  is  the  larger  of  the  two  solids?  Now  think  of  two 
points,  one  zcithiii,  the  other  zvithout,  the  smaller  solid.  Call 
the  points  /  and  O,  /  being  inside.  O  being  outside,  and 
imagine  them  joined  by  a  line.  Have  you  the  i)icture  in  your 
mind?  Describe  it.  Very  well;  now  think  of  a  point  M  on 
the  line  and  near  O  on  the  outside.  Can  you  now  think  of  the 
j)oint  M  moving  along  the  line  towards  the  point  /?  It  starts 
outside,  and  if  it  moves  far  enough,  it  will  get  inside.  Do  you 
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agree?  Now  tell  me,  since  the  point  M  was  outside  at  one 
time  and  inside  at  another,  must  it  not  have  passed  thru  a 
certain  boundary?  What  boundary?  (That  of  the  melon 
space.)  How  thick  is  that  boundary?  (It  has  no  thickness.) 
How  many  points  of  the  line  joining  O  to  I  are  points  of  the 
bfHindary?  (One.)  The  line  pierces  the  boundary  at  that 
pf>int.  Let  us  call  that  particular  point  P.  Think  sharply  now. 
Is  P  in  the  melon  space?  (No.)  Is  it  outside f  (No.) 
Where,  then,  is  it?  (It  is  on  the  boundary.)  Think  again 
of  the  ix)int  M  moving  along  the  line  from  O  to  I.  Before  M 
gets  to  P,  we  say  it  is — where?  (Outside.)  After  it  passes 
P,  we  say  it  is — where?  But  just  as  it  coincided  with  P,  it 
was  neither  in  nor  out,  but  was — where?  Now  think  of  the 
solid  and  of  any  point.  The  point  may  be  in  the  solid.  Where 
else?  (On  or  outside.)  Can  it  be  in  and  on  at  the  .same 
time?  in  and  out  at  once?  What  is  the  remaining  cpiestion? 
What  the  answer?  If  the  point  is  in,  can  it  move  and  stay  in? 
If  it  is  out,  can  it  move  and  keep  out?  If  it  is  on  (the  bound¬ 
ary),  can  it  move  and  keep  on?  We  spoke  a  little  while  ago 
of  two  .solids,  that  which  the  melon  takes  up.  and  another. 
What  other?  W  hat  separates  these  solids?  Is  this  boundary 
the  boundary  of  both  solids  or  f)f  only  one?  (Both.)  Two 
solids  that  have  the  same  boundary  are  said  to  be  adjacent, 
they  lie  against  each  other  at  every  point  of  their  common 
boundary.  Such  a  boundary — is  it  a  solid?  W'hynot?  W'hat 
is  it?  (Surface.)  What,  then,  may  we  say  a  surface  is? 
(The  lx>undary  of  two  adjacent  .solids,  or  portions  of 
space.)  Can  you  give  me  another  e.xample  of  a  surface 
that  bounds  off  one  solid  from  another?  This  room  is  a 
sort  of  box.  is  it  not?  It  occupies  a  certain  amount  of 
space.  IMay  we  not  then  call  this  portion,  or  piece,  of  space 
a  solid?  So.  then,  we  are  really  sitting  in  a  .solid?  And  all 
space  outside  the  room  is  another  solid.  W'hat  bounds  these 
solids?  Is  it  the  walls?  W'hy  not? 

Now  think  of  an  egg-shell.  The  space  it  takes  up  i.s — what? 
How  may  we  treat  it  as  a  surface?  (By  disregarding,  or 
abstracting  from,  the  thickness.)  Let  us  so  treat  it.  Imagine 
a  point  of  this  shell-shaped  surface  to  trace  a  path  on  the 
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surface  clear  round  and  back  again  to  the  starting-point.  Into 
how  many  parts  has  this  line  separated  the  surface?  (Two.) 
Can  a  point  move  on  the  surface  from  one  part  to  the  other 
without  crossing  this  lx)undary?  Have  the  two  parts  the  same 
boundary  or  different  boundaries?  (The  same.)  And  how 
do  you  think  we  shall  describe  such  portions  of  a  surface? 
(As  adjacent.)  Now  give  me  a  new  definition  of  a  line.  (A 
line  is  the  common  boundary  of  two  adjacent  portions  of  a 
surface.)  And  I  believe  that  without  my  help  you  can  give 
in  like  manner  a  new  definition  of  point?  How  may  we  treat 
this  sheet  of  foolscap  as  a  surface?  (By  disregarding  the 
thickness.)  If  I  do  so,  an  edge  is — what?  (Line.)  And 
a  corner,  what  is  that?  (Point.)  But  is  the  edge,  which  is 
a  line,  the  boundary  of  tzvo  adjacent  portions  of  surface?  If 
I  wish  I  may  think  of  the  sheet  as  extending  out  so  [show' 
how]  and  then  the  parts  on  the  one  and  the  other  side  of  an 
edge  will  he  adjacent,  fitting  together  along  the  edge.  You 
may  now  tell  me  how  we  may  think  of  a  corner  as  a  boundary 
of  two  portions  of  a  same  line.  [The  space,  or  solid,  occupied 
by  a  chalk  ho.x  conveniently  serves  to  illustrate  by  its  faces, 
edges  and  corners,  the  ideas  in  question,  hut  this  configuration 
is  so  simple  and  regular  that  unless  other  less  regular  and 
more  complex  examples  be  adduced,  not  only  inadequate  hut 
false  impressions  will  he  gained.  A  piece  of  white  tissue 
paper  on  which  an  irregular  colored  line  has  been  drawn  and 
a  point  marked  upon  it,  if  crumpled  and  then  allowed  to  unfold 
by  its  own  elasticity,  will  serve  pretty  well  as  an  illustration. 
A  little  ingenuity  will  suffice  to  multiply  illustrations.] 

D.  Points  and  lines  z'iczvcd  as  intersections.  There  is 
still  another  easy  and  interesting  way  to  view  points  and 
lines.  Maybe  you  have  already  thought  of  it.  If  we  treat 
this  sheet  of  f(X)lscap  as  a  surface,  then  the  edges  and  corners 
will  he  what?  How  many  edges  meet  at  a  corner?  Such  a 
point  belongs  to  both  lines.  If  we  suppose  the  lines  to  run 
on  past  the  corner,  they  are  said  to  intersect  in  or  at  that  point. 
W'e  might  then  say  that  a  point  is  the  intersection  of  tw'O  lines. 
But  may  not  a  point  he  the  intersection  of  a  line  and  a  surface.* 
Call  to  mind  again  our  egg-shaped  surface,  join  a  point  within 
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to  a  point  without,  and  let  the  line  extend  both  ways  endlessly. 
Does  this  line  pierce  the  surface?  In  how  many  points? 
These  two  points  are  called  points  of  intersection — of  what? 
( The  line  and  the  surface. )  You  may  point  out  other  examples 
of  lines  intersecting  surfaces.  How  treat  the  walls  of  this  room 
as  surfaces?  Then  the  upright  edges  of  the  room  will  he — 
what?  Each  of  these  is  in  how  many  of  the  surfaces?  The 
surfaces  are  said  to  meet  or  intersect  in  the  lines.  Now 
think  of  that  melon-shaped  surface  again.  Think  of  it  cut 
through  by  this  foolscap  sheet  (regarded  as  a  surface)  so 
that  part  of  the  melon  surface  is  on  one  side  and  part  on  the 
other  side  of  the  sheet.  Tell  me  what  you  are  to  think  as 
done.  Very  well,  this  being  done,  have  the  two  surfaces  any 
points  in  common?  How  many?  Too  many  to  count ?  How 
or  where  do  they  lie?  (In  a  curved  line.)  Is  this  line  in 
both  surfaces?  Can  you  think  of  the  line  as  traced  out  or 
generated  by  a  moving  point?  Would  the  moving  point  move 
on  only  one  of  the  surfaces  or  on  both?  Is  there  a  point  of 
that  line  that  is  not  in  both  surfaces?  (No.)  What  do  we 
call  the  line  with  respect  to  the  surfaces?  (Their  intersec¬ 
tion.)  You  may  now  give  me  some  other  examples  of  surfaces 
intersecting  in  lines. 

C.  J.  Keyser 

Columbia  University 

(  To  be  continued. ) 
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THE  AMERICAN  COLLEGE  COURSE 

BY  A  GRADUATE  OF  BRYN  MAWR  COLLEGE 

A  Pentecostal  ability  to  find  a  common  language  would  be 
an  agreeable  addition  to  discussions  of  the  college  curriculum. 
At  times  a  more  patient  analysis  might  reduce  our  definitions 
to  a  common  terminology^  But  more  frequently  nothing  less 
potent  than  a  miracle  could  effect  any  understanding  between 
the  clamorous  factions.  Those  who  measure  "  the  power,” 
which  all  agree  must  he  the  result  of  a  college  education,  by 
an  active  success  in  life,  and  those  who  measure  it  by  the 
display  of  “  sweetness  and  light.”  must  await  their  day  of 
Pentecost  l>efore  the  splendid  effectiveness  desired  by  the  one 
side,  and  the  fine  cultivation  sought  by  the  other,  shall  be 
found  to  meet  in  a  common  idea. 

At  present  the  two  demands,  made  by  great  argument  to 
appear  irreconcilable,  have  furnished  us  with  an  interesting 
riddle.  In  our  effort,  often  unconscious,  to  gain,  without 
uniting,  two  excellent  things,  we  have  succeeded  in  creating 
for  ourselves  an  educational  dilemma,  either  horn  of  which 
offers  an  uncomfortable  resting  place. 

Certainly  a  college  education  must  change  with  a  changing 
world  and  the  curriculum  expand  with  the  increase  of  knowl¬ 
edge.  So  long  as  this  expansion  meant  only  the  opening  up 
of  the  narrow  grou])  f)f  studies  established  in  the  scholastic 
ages,  to  include  modern  languages,  the  physical  sciences,  and 
the  .sciences  of  social  relations,  the  process  seemed  a  desirable 
and  natural  one,  involving,  at  least  for  the  open  and  unprej¬ 
udiced  mind,  nothing  more  perjjlexing  or  disheartening  than 
a  readjustment  of  ideas.  It  must  have  been  startling  to  loyal 
subjects  of  the  classics  to  see  their  sovereigns  apparently 
dethroned  atul  made  mere  members  of  a  democratic  multitude. 
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But  when  the  first  shock  was  over,  it  was  easy  to  see  that  the 
throne  was  not  destroyed,  but  only  shared.  The  sciences  and 
modern  languages  had  a  right  to  their  places  of  power  in  the 
college  curriculum. 

My  own  college  experiences  fell  well  within  this  later  epoch. 
The  college  was  literally  one  of  letters  and  science.  All  courses 
had  an  equal  intellectual  value,  dealing  as  they  each  did  with 
pure  knowledge  untempered  by  practical  applications.  Their 
results  in  our  training  differed  no  whit  in  degree,  but  suffi¬ 
ciently  in  kind  to  produce,  where  our  minds  admitted  of  it,  a 
well-assorted  quantity  of  information  about  ancient  and  mod¬ 
ern  civilizations,  physical  phenomena,  metaphysics,  and  social 
problems;  and  a  fair  development,  proportionate  to  our  ages, 
of  our  reasoning  i)ower,  imagination,  and  appreciation.  Our 
choice  of  the  main  ingredient  of  our  information,  whether  it 
was  to  be  languages  and  literatures,  or  philosophy,  or  history 
and  political  economy,  or  physics  and  biology;  and  our  choice 
of  the  leading  characteristics  of  our  mental  power,  whether  it 
was  to  be  accurate  reasoning,  or  imaginative  appreciation,  or 
constructive  insight,  depended,  as  far  as  I  can  remember,  on 
our  own  pleasure,  on  the  particular  response  of  our  natures 
to  the  diversified  universe  stretching  out  in  front  of  us.  To 
me,  when  I  was  a  child  still  struggling  with  fractions,  the 
Virgil  quoted  by  my  elders  seemed  the  distant,  but  golden 
fleece  of  the  quest  that  lay  before  me.  Many  years  before  the 
curriculum  of  the  schools  offered  me  Latin.  I  carried  a  volume 
of  the  /Eneid,  along  with  my  arithmetic  and  geography  and 
“  second  reader,”  to  my  sch(K)lroom  desk.  Surreptitiously  I 
used  to  handle  the  mysterious  pages,  when  I  had  hurried  thru 
my  lawful  lessons.  I  stcKxl  on  Mt.  Pisgah  and  looked  long¬ 
ingly.  It  is  no  wonder  that  when  the  day  of  march  came  I 
traveled  straight  into  the  promised  land  of  the  classics. 

At  college,  since  the  beneficence  of  the  group  system  made 
it  possible,  I  read  Cireek  and  Latin  at  all  times  and  seasons, 
merely  because  I  wanted  to,  not  because  I  reasoned  that  they 
were  educationally  goml  for  me  or  for  anyone  else.  At  this 
later  day  I  cannot  see  that  1  could  have  found  a  better  rea.son. 
The  main  current  was  fed  by  tributary  streams  of  some 
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English,  a  little  history,  and  philosophy,  and  science.  The 
minimum  requirement  in  mathematics,  being  elementary,  was 
disposed  of  outside  the  precious  limits  of  academic  months 
and  French  and  German  had  long  before  become  a  source  of 
easy  delight,  .\mong  my  contemporaries  I  saw  the  process 
reversed.  Here  was  a  main  current  of  mathematical  learn¬ 
ing  helped  on  by  a  rivulet  of  Latin,  there  one  of  biology 
freshened  by  a  little  stream  of  Greek.  Or,  it  may  be,  political 
economy  politely  returned  the  indifference  of  the  classics,  or 
the  modern  languages  emerged  bravely  from  the  torture  of 
the  required  fear  of  science.  We  were,  with  our  differing 
enthusiasms,  rather  sympathetic  toward  each  other,  the  varied 
composition  of  our  minds  making  us  interesting  among  our¬ 
selves.  If  I  sent  my  bravest  ship  out  on  one  stream  which 
my  neighbor  deemed  worthy  only  of  one  of  her  skiffs,  then  on 
another  stream  my  little  skiff  looked  small  beside  her  full- 
'  sailed  vessel.  And,  being  well  piloted,  we  did  not  mistake  any 
one  of  the  streams  for  their  common  ocean. 

It  may  be  that  I  have  exaggerated  the  emotional  impulse 
leading  to  the  choice  of  the  particular  stream.  Sometimes 
chance  seemed  to  govern  it,  and  the  seamanship  was  not  care¬ 
ful,  in  spite  of  the  pilots.  But  even  the  most  indifferent  was 
obliged  to  choose  a  main  current  and  to  keep  it  open  to  tribu¬ 
taries,  and  the  currents  were  so  governed  by  powers  higher 
than  ourselves  that  very  jolly  mariners  sailed  with  some  show 
of  wisdom,  and  all  of  us  had  an  equal  opportunity  to  reach  the 
ocean  in  safety. 

Altho  we  were  thus  obliged  to  choose  a  chief  concern,  we 
differed,  it  ought  to  be  said,  in  the  intensity  with  which  we 
concentrated  our  interests.  An  enthusiast  like  myself  might 
have  read  Greek  and  Latin  for  only  two  years  instead  of  four, 
and  have  learned  much  more  about  the  laws  of  matter  than 
was  compassed  in  one  short  year.  And  my  contemporary  who 
was  absorbed  in  political  economy  could  have  read  a  few  more 
Greek  plays,  had  she  desired.  I  suppose  we  specialized  and 
are  now,  in  our  intellectual  activities,  poised  on  a  flimsy 
structure  built  up  on  no  “  broad  foundations  of  general  cul¬ 
ture.”  But  at  least  others  of  our  day  laid  these  foundations 
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well  enouj^h,  and  the  system  of  the  age  need  not  be  inter¬ 
preted  in  terms  so  olmoxions  to  tlie  present  as  “  undergraduate 
specialization.”  (generally  speaking,  it  seems  to  have  l)een  a 
halcyon  age.  As  long  as  the  college  curriculum  offered  a 
choice  between  different  tilings  of  etpial  intellectual  value,  and 
between  different  phases  of  pure  knowledge,  there  was  no 
])roblem  to  solve,  and  identical  results  were  reached.  The 
dilemma  had  not  yet  appeared. 

Within  a  decade  even  the  woman’s  college  has  seat  the 
horns.  To  men’s  colleges  they  appeared  somewhat  earlier. 
They  appeared,  indeed,  as  sckmi  as  the  substance  of  a  college 
education  was  deemed  to  be  facts  rather  than  ideas,  as  soon 
as  .society  demanded  that  pure  ideas,  instead  of  awaiting  their 
apjtlication  until  they  had  Iteen  nurtured  and  made  vigorous, 
should  be  applied  coincidently  with  their  acquisition. 

There  has  been  discovered,  1  believe,  a  new  pedagogical 
principle  that  it  is  only  thru  immediate  application  that  ideas 
are  really  assimilated.  But  I  venture  to  assert  that  the  present 
j)ractical  aspects  of  college  education  are  not  due  to  any  real 
or  imaginary  psychological  law  of  intellectual  development,  but 
to  the  demands  of  a  practical  age,  and  to  the  needs  of  a  .‘society 
which  sets  up  hurried  activity  as  its  standard  of  health  and 
salvation.  We  must  not  only  act — that  has  always  been  idti- 
mately  desired  of  us — but  we  must  act  quickly  and  effect 
results  immediately.  And  furthermore,  the  results  must  be, 
if  possible,  of  a  sturdily  material  character.  It  is  better  to 
refine  sugar  than  to  purvey  abstract  sweetness;  it  is  more 
commendable  to  perfect  electric  lamps  than  to  radiate  ideal¬ 
istic  light.  'I'lierefore  men  and  women  must  be  graduated 
from  a  college  course  (and  if  the  traditional  leisurely  four 
years  can  be  shortened  into  three,  they  will  be  so  much  farther 
on  in  the  race),  with  something  more  tangible  than  pure 
knowledge  and  trained  faculties  for  their  stock  in  trade. 

It  must  be  a  meager  mind  that  fails  to  be  moved  by  the 
s]»lendor  of  much  that  has  befallen  us.  Ivngineering  buildings 
danking  museums  of  the  fine  arts  in  university  ipiadrangles 
thrill  the  onliKiker  with  a  wild  surmise  of  the  vast  industries 
of  the  modern  world,  and  the  siqierb  jiowers  of  the  twentieth 
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century.  Even  the  model  stable  of  the  agricultural  school  sug¬ 
gests  some  godlike  Herculean  labor,  and  deserves  its  place 
within  sight  of  the  Library.  But  the  Library  should  still 
command  the  portal.  Over  some  changes  have  we  not  a  right 
to  grow  per])lexed?  .\  scIkk)]  of  commerce  may  suggest  a  fine 
api)reciation  of  the  fundamental  facts  of  civilization,  but  it  also 
suggests  the  desire  of  the  modern  student  to  learn  at  collegehow 
to  get  rich.  Many  of  the  courses  offered  by  such  sch(x>ls  may 
still  be  classed  under  the  head  of  ])ure  knowledge  W  hen  they 
are  included  in  departments  of  history  and  political  economy, 
they  arouse  no  ([uestions.  Separated  under  new  titles,  they 
create  doubt,  for  they  seem,  at  least,  to  seek  at  once  to  apply 
ideas  to  the  immediate  pur])ose  of  ac(iuiring  money.  Formerly 
a  man  was  left  to  a])i)ly.  either  in  his  own  service  or  in  the 
service  of  society,  according  to  the  kind  of  soul  he  happened 
to  possess,  a  knowledge  and  a  brain-power  nurtured  out  of 
sight  of  the  particular  end,  but  in  full  view  of  the  ultimate 
issues.  Xow.  obviously  in  some  ])laces.  everywhere  to  some 
degree,  he  is  taught  the  j)articular  end  from  the  beginning:  the 
knowledge  given  him  is  limited  because  its  immediate  appli¬ 
cation  is  time-consuming:  the  brain-power  is  changed  because 
the  process  fashioning  it  is  hurried.  The  mere  fact  that  “  the 
service  of  society  ”  seems  to  need  the  change — for  it  is  absurd 
to  vilify  the  new  system  as  vulgarly  commercial,  or  to  glorify 
the  old  as  elegantly  altruistic — diies  not  clear  aw-ay  one’s 
rising  doubts. 

For  some  years  women’s  colleges  did  not  seem  to  yearn  for 
the  apidication  of  ideas.  And  in  coeducational  institutions 
there  was  still  among  the  women  students  a  cleaving  to  old 
idols.  Men  began  to  fear  the  “  elTeminization  of  culture.” 
W’e  are  beginning  to  relieve  their  terror.  W’e  mean  to  have  no 
more  of  that  kind  of  culture  than  they  have.  Our  possibilities 
of  escape  are  fewer,  but  we  are  making  eager  use  of  them. 
Pedagogy  and  home  economics  are  doing  their  best  to  make  us 
practical,  and  on  the  horizon  loom  other  means  to  so  glorious 
an  end.  As  the  advance  guard  calls  out.  poetry  does  not 
remo\e  the  microbes  of  the  pantry,  neither  does  philosophy 
ventilate  a  schfx)lnK)m.  Therefore  let  us  abandon  literature 
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and  metaphysics  in  college,  and  emerge  good  housekeepers  and 
teachers.  Or  even  further,  in  this  inconveniently  progressive 
age.  let  us  emerge  e(|uipped  for  business  and  economic  inde¬ 
pendence  of  any  kind,  d'he  [)ractical  applications,  which  in  a 
more  leisurely  decade  were  left  to  the  intelligence  and  growing 
ex])erience  of  a  cultivated  and  well-trained  woman,  she  is  now 
forced  to  make  as  a  very  part  of  her  training  and  self-culti¬ 
vation.  'I'he  world  she  must  live  in  reephres  it.  Men  and 
women  alike  must  he  able  “  to  do  something  ”  at  once. 

if  that  were  all  the  world  required,  the  situation  would  he 
sim])le.  d'here  might  be  regret  over  a  vanished  glory,  but 
there  would  he  no  dilemma.  The  dilemma  appears  when  we 
realize  another  demand  of  the  hundred-headed  monster.  It 
cannot.  1  think,  he  disputed  that  in  very  many  lines  technique 
alone  does  not  bring  practical  success.  In  the  training  of 
teachers,  for  example,  we  are  asked  to  omit  poetry  and  history 
and  to  give  our  students  child-study  and  sanitation,  and  then 
we  are  closely  questioned  as  to  their  cultivation,  their  breeding, 
their  knowledge  of  the  world.  Beyond  the  schools,  in  colleges 
and  universities,  the  demand  for  culture,  in  the  old-fashioned 
sense  of  this  battered  word,  is  almost  univer.sal.  It  is  no 
unusual  thing  to  receive  a  letter  from  a  college  president  asking 
if  a  certain  man,  whose  scholarly  qualifications  are  beyond 
question,  is  also  “  cultivated.”  I  once  knew  of  an  important 
scientific  post  being  finally  given  to  one  out  of  twelve  candi¬ 
dates  because  he  alone  added  “  social  knowledge  ”  to  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  subject  he  was  to  deal  with.  The  test  of  “  social 
knowledge  ”  was  used  in  a  generous  and  rational  spirit,  not  to 
mean  a  certain  cleverness  wdth  curious  implements  at  a  dinner 
table,  or  even  an  unfailing  g(K)d  taste,  but  rather  a  fine  breed¬ 
ing  of  the  mind,  and  a  comprehensive  skill  in  meeting  people 
and  sharing  the  high  interests  of  the  community. 

In  other  professions  the  same  demand  is  obviously  made. 
.And  it  is  ])robable  that  a  like  j)rinciple  operates  in  many  kinds 
of  business,  and  many  forms  of  public  life.  Between  two  men 
of  ecpial  technical  power  the  advantage  is  with  the  one  who 
adds  to  his  techni(|ue  other  powers,  recognized  if  not  analyzed 
by  society.  .\<n  infre(|uently.  indeed,  so  inconsistent  is  public 
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o])inion,  the  obviously  finer  technique  of  one  man  is  overlooked 
l)ecause  he  lacks  further  knowledge,  and  the  greater  practical 
success  of  the  other  follows  upon  "  unpractical  ”  qualities. 
Supreme  specialized  skill  in  any  kind  of  work  is  almost  sure 
to  triumph,  hut  very  few  men  and  women  possess  supreme 
skill.  Among  the  larger  number  destined  to  fine  success  of 
the  .second  order  the  victory  is  easiest  for  the  possessors  of 
“  culture  ”  as  well  as  “  efficiency.” 

Here  is  a  dilemma.  We  retiuire  our  college  graduates  to 
emerge  already  equippcfl  for  practical  work.  We  also  require 
that  they  shall  shed  around  them  some  effulgence  of  mind  and 
spirit.  W'e  make  this  demand  not  only  when  we  are  poets  or 
prophets,  hut  also,  significantly  enough,  when  we  are  hard- 
headed  traffickers  in  the  immediate  and  the  obvious.  We  give 
so  much  respect,  so  much  position,  so  much  money,  in  return 
for  so  much  ability — and  the  ability  to  he  cultivated  is  of 
g(Kxl  market  value. 

But  if  a  i^ause  docs  not  come  in  the  present  endeavor  to 
eradicate  the  accpiisition  of  pure  knowledge  from  colleges, 
and  to  substitute  a  dress  rehearsal  of  all  the  practical  work 
of  life,  we  shall  have  no  wares  of  this  sort  to  offer  in  the 
willing  market.  Are  we  still  to  have  them  ?  We  are  long  used 
to  the  wail  over  the  modern  curriculum  that  sounds  from  the 
mountain  top.  Perhaps  we  ourselves,  when  we  have  fondly 
imagined  ourselves  to  have  climbed  there,  have  helped  to 
swell  it.  But  a  wail  ought  .soon  to  rise  to  meet  it  from  the 
valley  of  barter  and  e.xchange.  After  all.  the  difference  is  only 
one  of  subtlety.  In  the  valley  we  know  that  we  want  both  a 
liberal  mind  an<l  efficient  power.  On  the  peak  we  know  why 
we  want  them. 

If  the  pre.sent  tide  is  unstemmed,  we  shall  be  likely  to  adopt 
the  drastic  solution  of  giving  the  easiest  victory  to  the  young 
men  and  women  who  inherit  or  can  acquire  from  their  environ¬ 
ment  a  liberal  cultivation.  At  college  they  will  add  to  this 
]K>ssession  a  store  of  definite  knowledge  and  a  technical  train¬ 
ing.  Their  knowledge  will  be  more  limited  than  formerly, 
and  their  training  will  proceed  from  a  narrower  foundation, 
but  they  will  fare  very  well  in  the  market-place.  And  since 
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colleges  are  not  the  sole  means  to  large  and  generous  culture, 
the  inheritable  or  purchasable  (juantity  vvill  not  die  out  for 
some  generations. 

In  the  meantime,  the  thousands  of  American  boys  and  girls 
who  inherit  or  find  about  them  no  single  coin  of  the  intellectual 
and  testhetic  wealth  of  the  world  will  be  turned  out  from  the 
colleges  to  which  they  flcx'k,  still  penniless,  and  therefore  des¬ 
tined  to  disappointment  and  to  long  labor,  in  hundreds  of 
cases  even  to  final  failure.  To  one  profoundly  concerned  for 
our  democratic  institutions  the  spectacle  would  become  a 
tragedy.  In  essence,  the  recoil  from  a  purely  “  liberal  educa¬ 
tion,”  and  the  choice  of  a  technical  training  made  in  these 
tlays  by  so  many  young  men.  is  a  sign  of  their  genuine  demo 
cratic  instincts.  The  lack  of  strenuousness  which  so  unfor¬ 
tunately  characterizes  many  of  our  colleges  of  letters  and  arts, 
over  against  the  unmi.stakable  challenge  of  the  technical 
.schcK)ls  to  their  will  and  abilities,  alienates,  however  little  they 
may  consciously  analyze  it,  these  heirs  of  our  national  faith 
in  a  gospel  of  work.  A  college  course  ofteti  deserves  its 
tlefinition  as  a  prolongation  of  idle  summer  holidays,  hampered 
only  by  a  few  annoying  restrictions.  It  woidd  be  a  pity  if  the 
youth  of  the  country  were  entirely  contented  with  such  a  faint 
aj)peal  to  their  battle  spirit.  But  a  tragedy  is  none  the  less 
imminent,  if  their  democratic  instincts  are  cultivated  at  the 
e.xpense  of  their  own  democratic  o])p( irtunities,  and  of  the  real 
needs  of  the  democracy  itself.  The  “  liberal  ”  colleges  in  time 
will  once  more  fire  the  will  and  play  their  honest  part,  ddiey 
cannot  in  four  years  rival  the  slow  ])rocesses  of  inheritance  and 
absorption  from  environment,  but  they  can  lay  the  founda¬ 
tions  and  draw  the  plans  of  a  future  experience  in  the  world, 
which  for  .so  many  Americans  serves  as  a  noble  substitute. 
That  we  shall  ultimately  fail  in  our  full  duty  is  inconceivable. 

But  the  day  of  as.surance  seems  slow  in  coming.  When  it 
does  come,  we  shall  have  given  the  ])ro])er  value  to  the  two 
forces  which  now  ])erplex  us  from  either  horn  of  our  dilemma. 
There  will  be  large  industrial  sc1um)1s  for  those  w’ho  wi.sh  to 
deal  primarily  w'ith  things  and  not  with  ideas.  There  will  be 
large  technical  schools  for  those  who  wish  to  apply  to  practical 
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purposes  ideas  gained  and  assimilated  by  slow  and  sure  proc¬ 
esses.  And  there  will  be  colleges  for  the  accpiisition  of  these 
ideas  and  for  the  development  of  mental  power.  From  them 
students,  according  to  their  tastes,  will  go  to  the  technical 
schools,  if  they  wish  to  combine  ideas  with  things  or  with 
people,  or  to  graduate  schools,  if  they  wish  to  deal  more  per¬ 
manently  with  pure  ideas.  The  essential  virtue  of  the  college 
curriculum  will  be  no  special  set  of  courses,  now  foreseen,  but 
the  inclusion  of  only  those  courses  which  have  equal  intel¬ 
lectual  value  because  they  are  phases  of  pure  knowledge.  Ped- 
agogy  and  commerce  and  home  economics  will  drop  out  of  col¬ 
lege  catalogs,  to  reappear  only  in  those  of  the  technical  schools, 
unless  they  avoid  the  danger  of  aiming  at  the  obvious  end. 
It  is  barely  possible  that  by  avoiding  it  they  will  justify  their 
present  places.  It  is  wholly  probable  that  new  fields  of  knowl¬ 
edge  will  open  to  our  quests,  and  our  catalogs  a  half  century 
hence  contain  departments  now  undreamed  of.  To  them  the 
classics  and  the  sciences  and  their  fellows  will  reach  the  right 
hand  of  fellowship.  Together  they  will  do  their  share  in  train¬ 
ing  young  men  and  women  to  build  up  a  national  civilization 
which  shall  be  bright  with  the  radiance  of  culture  as  well  as 
with  the  splendor  of  achievement. 

Annie  Crosby  Emery 

Bryn  Mawr  College,  A.  B  ,  1892;  and 
Ph.  1)  ,  1896. 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  A  COLLEGE  PROFESSOR 

Confessions  are  not  all  thrilling,  or  even  always  interesting. 
The  interest  depends  largely  upon  the  character  of  the  confes¬ 
sion,  and  upon  the  relative  standing  of  the  confessor.  The  con¬ 
fessions  contained  in  this  brief  paper,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  not 
prove  altogether  uninteresting  as  giving  a  glimpse  into  the  life 
of  a  college  professor.  That  life,  to  the  average  man,  seems 
humdrum  and  commonplace  enough,  and  yet  it  is  of  sufficient 
importance  to  make  an  occasional  glimpse  into  it  not  wholly 
devoid  of  interest. 

When  I  received  my  college  diploma  and  started  out  into  the 
world,  I  was  confronted  with  the  important  question.  What 
shall  I  make  of  myself?  Casting  about  for  a  profession,  I 
decided  to  teach.  I  think  it  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  so  many 
young  men  are,  apparently,  of  the  opinion  that  teaching  re¬ 
quires  no  special  fitness  or  preparation,  and  that  a  college  grad¬ 
uate,  therefore,  can  teach  if  he  cannot  do  anything  else.  Con¬ 
sequently,  many  a  young  graduate  adopts  this  plan  to  tide  him 
over  a  period  of  indecision,  little  thinking  of  the  harm  and 
damage  he  is  thereby  working  the  profession  which  affords 
him  a  temporary  livelilKMxl.  Apart  from  the  evil  of  not  doing 
good  work,  such  a  teacher  indicts  injury  and  injustice  upon 
born  teachers  by  crowding  the  profession  with  indifferent  ma¬ 
terial,  thus  increasing  the  supply  far  in  excess  of  the  demand; 
and  the  result  of  this  unfair  competition  is  that  the  salary  of  the 
really  good  teacher  is  reduced  to  a  mere  living  wage.  But  this 
by  way  of  parenthesis. 

I  was  aided  in  securing  a  ixisition  by  the  faculty  of  my  col¬ 
lege.  Permit  me  to  say  here  that  colleges  take  a  commendable 
interest  in  placing  their  respective  graduates — a  principle 
which  not  only  helps  the  individual  graduate,  but  also  inures  to 
the  benefit  of  the  college  by  broadening  its  induence  and  in¬ 
creasing  its  patronage.  For  every  g(X)d  alumnus  placed  in  a 
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new  community  is  a  living,  walking  advertisement  for  his  col¬ 
lege.  I  say  “  walking  ”  advisedly,  because  the  salary  of  the 
teacher  is  frecjuently  so  paltry  that  he  must  perforce  be  a 
walking  advertisement  for  his  college,  or  none  at  all.  My 
salary  as  principal  of  the  classical  school  in  a  small  Southern 
village  was  not  above  the  average.  But  the  service  recjuired 
was  ample  and  exacting  enough  to  lead  one  to  expect  five  times 
the  salary,  if  teachers  were  paid  in  the  same  proportion  as  men 
in  other  professions  are.  Perhaps  the  school  board  felt  that  the 
high-sounding  title,  Principal  of  the  Classical  School,  ought 
to  be  taken  in  part  payment  for  my  services,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  honor  they  conferred  upon  me  in  constituting  me  the  entire 
faculty.  By  dint  of  rigid  economy,  however,  I  managed  to  save 
half  of  my  meager  salary. 

Having  learned  during  my  first  year’s  experience  as  a  teacher 
that  I  had  not  yet  exhausted  all  the  sources  of  knowledge,  I  de¬ 
cided  to  return  to  my  ahna  mater  the  next  session  for  advanced 
work.  My  horizon  enlarged  with  my  growing  years,  and  I 
saw  that,  to  cpialify  myself  more  fully  and  thoroly  for  the  work 
of  my  adopted  profession,  I  should  have  to  take  an  advanced 
course  at  some  university.  1  intended  to  fit  myself,  not  for 
public-school  work,  hut  for  college  work.  I  knew  that  no 
teacher  can  have  any  reasonable  hope,  in  this  day  of  sharp 
competition,  of  filling  a  college  position  unless  he  has  had  the 
advantage  of  a  university  training  in  addition  to  his  college 
course.  I,  therefore,  entered  one  of  the  leading  American  uni¬ 
versities,  and  after  three  years  of  hard  work  I  obtained  my 
much-coveted  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  What  by  the 
aid  of  scholarships,  and  what  by  the  help  of  some  little  money 
I  had  inherited  from  my  father’s  estate,  1  owed  not  more  than 
five  or  six  hundred  dollars  when  I  finished  my  university 
course.  My  Doctor’s  degree  won.  1  fancied  that  1  had  simply 
to  hold  myself  in  readiness  to  receive  overtures  from  college 
presidents  in  cpiest  of  a  professor  in  my  s])ecial  dei)artment. 

But,  to  my  disillusionment,  college  i)residents  did  not  come 
tumbling  one  over  another  to  make  me  bids,  and  to  solicit  my 
services.  Before  I  had  completed  my  university  course,  I 
looked  out  upon  my  future  career  as  a  college  professor  thru 
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roseate  j^lasses.  I  had  received  an  offer  to  teach  in  an  excellent 
academy,  even  before  the  end  of  my  first  year  at  the  university. 
At  that  time  Japan  was  beginning  to  take  on  a  veneer  of  West¬ 
ern  civilization,  and  to  this  end  she  was  seeking,  with  flattering 
offers,  to  attract  American  teachers  to  her  schools.  Kven  her 
highest  institutions  of  learning  were  calling  American  pro¬ 
fessors.  One  such  call  came  to  my  university  the  year  of  my 
graduation,  and  was  referred  by  the  professor  in  charge  to  the 
seminary  men  of  my  department, — the  call  ha])pened  to  be  for 
a  man  in  my  sjiecial  department, — and,  despite  tbe  attractive 
offer,  still  the  call  went  begging.  Elated  with  hope,  1  vainly 
imagined  that  I  had  simply  to  hold  my  mouth  open,  and  that 
a  fine  plum  would  soon  drop  in.  This  illusion  was  gradually 
dispelled  as  summer  wore  on  and  no  calls  came.  But  the  prov¬ 
erb  teaches  that  all  things  come  to  him  who  waits.  So,  late 
in  the  vacation  a  call  came  to  me  from  a  Western  university  to 
become  an  assistant  professor,  with  a  salary  of  $1200.  I  did 
not  regard  this  a  very  flattering  offer,  but  the  advancing  sum¬ 
mer  admonished  me  to  accept  it,  which  I  accordingly  did.  The 
position  would  at  least  give  me  experience,  I  argued,  and  would 
l)rovide  me  a  fair  remuneration  besides. 

When  I  reported  for  duty,  I  found  that  my  advanced  instruc¬ 
tion  would  be  of  little  use  to  me  directly.  When  I  was  in¬ 
formed  that  my  classes  would  be,  for  tbe  most  part,  elementary, 
and  realized  that  I  should  have  no  (Kcasion  to  ventilate  my  ad¬ 
vanced  learning,  I  felt  somewhat  disappointed.  However,  I  took 
a  philosophical  view  of  the  situation  and  addressed  myself  with 
zeal  and  energy  to  my  work.  'Fhere  was  a  certain  excitement 
in  facing  students  in  the  classroom,  and  a  certain  thrill  C)f 
pleasure  in  lecturing  before  them,  which  tended  to  reconcile 
me  to  my  humble  place.  I  have  always  suspected  that  the 
])leasure  was  more  on  my  side  than  on  theirs.  I  finished  my 
year’s  work  as  instructor  without  any  noteworthy  incident. 
My  associates  in  the  faculty  were  very  agreeable,  and  my  chief 
was  a  perfect  gentleman.  By  his  uniform  kindness  and  cour¬ 
tesy  he  contributed  much  to  my  comfort  and  pleasure.  He  was. 
kind  enough  to  ask  me  to  offer  an  advanced  course  on  a  special 
subject  in  our  department,  as  an  elective  the  second  half  session. 
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This,  of  course,  was  very  .e^ratifyinj^  to  me,  and  at  the  same 
time  did  not  jeopard  tlie  prestige  of  the  department,  as  no 
students  offered  to  take  my  elective.  As  it  fell  out,  it  proved 
a  fortunate  thing  for  me  that  none  did,  for  1  already  had  four 
or  five  hours  of  class  work  a  day,  and  should  have  been  at  a  loss, 
I  am  sure,  to  find  time  for  an  additional  class.  But  enthusiasm 
and  ardor  are  characteristic  of  youth,  and  time  and  labor  are 
cheerfully  given  if  occasion  requires.  A  young  man  does  not 
always  pause  to  count  the  cost,  and  perhaps  it  is  well  that  he 
does  not.  For  reflection,  in  many  cases,  would  have  a  deter¬ 
rent  and  paralyzing  effect  upon  his  zeal  and  industry. 

At  the  end  of  the  session  1  decided  to  go  abroad,  and  spend 
a  year  at  one  of  the  (ierman  universities.  When  1  signified  to 
the  authorities  my  intention  of  resigning,  they  were  ctmsiderate 
enough  to  ask  me  to  reconsider  my  resignation,  and  indicated 
their  desire  to  retain  my  services  permanently.  But,  while  I 
api)reciated  their  kind  words.  1  was  resolute  in  my  purpose,  and 
had  made  up  my  mind  to  go.  1.  therefore,  started  for  Europe 
at  the  close  of  the  session,  and  was  soon  enrolled  as  a  student 
at  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  universities  in  Germany.  My 
previous  acfiuaintance  with  German  had  been  more  thru  the 
eye  than  thru  the  ear.  Consequently,  when  I  began  to  attend 
lectures,  wbich  I  did  immediately  upon  my  arrival,  I  felt  some 
embarrassment.  I  tloundered  an)und  surprisingly  in  my  effort 
to  e.xpress  myself  in  the  vernacular.  My  tongue  proved  a 
rebellious  organ,  and  refused  to  e.xecute  the  behests  of  my  mind 
and  the  desires  of  my  heart.  Sometimes,  t(M).  my  memory 
proved  treachennis,  and  would  lapse  into  an  embarrassing  and 
ludicrous  error,  as.  for  e.xample.  when  referring  incidentally, 
one  day.  at  the  dinner  table,  to  the  vigorous  mustache  of  a 
young  (jerman  acquaintance.  1  used  the  uncomplimentary  word 
‘‘  schnauzbart  ”  instead  of  the  proper  word  schnurrbart.”  I 
may  remark,  for  the  benefit  of  the  reader  unfamiliar  with 
German,  that  the  former  word  means  an  animal's  mustache, 
the  latter  a  man’s.  But  by  perseverance  and  diligence  1  gradu¬ 
ally  overcame  tbe  difficulties  of  the  language,  and  .soon  gained 
confidence  in  myself,  so  that  I  could  trust  both  my  tongue  and 
my  ear. 
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My  residence  al)roa(l  at  a  German  university  was  especially 
helpful  to  me,  g’ivin"  me  new  ideas  as  to  methods,  and  broaden¬ 
ing  my  outlook.  1  found  time  to  do  some  little  original  work 
and  had  the  gratification  of  having  two  or  three  of  my  brief 
papers  accepted  by  .sc>me  of  the  leading  German  philological 
journals,  and  one  paper  accepted  by  the  foremost  American 
])hilok)gical  journal.  'I'he  London  Aciulciiiy,  too.  was  kind 
enough  to  notice  favorably  my  Doctor's  thesis.  (  Lven  editors 
sometimes  nod  ! )  The  thrill  of  joy  that  passes  thru  the  soul  of  a 
discoverer  when  he  suddenly  finds  the  object  which  has  so  long 
eluded  his  search,  is  ])erhai)s  no  greater  or  more  intense  than  that 
which  fills  the  breast  of  the  prospective  scholar  when  he  sees  his 
first  article  in  print.  It  is  i)leasurable.  a  delightful  sensation. 
As  he  grows  older,  he  learns  to  control  his  emotion,  and  his  joy 
wanes.  Then  he  would  gladly  recall,  if  he  could,  things  which, 
in  the  rashness  and  impatience  of  his  youth,  he  was  tex)  eager 
to  publish. 

Upon  my  return  to  America  I  supposed,  now  that  I  had  had 
the  advantage  of  a  year’s  study  at  one  of  the  famous  German 
universities,  that  1  should  have  little  trouble  in  securing  a  de¬ 
sirable  place  in  .some  first-class  college.  But  the  supposition 
proved  to  be  somewhat  gratuitous.  An  offer  I  did  receive,  but 
it  was  not  altogether  to  my  taste.  Nor  was  the  .salary  especially 
lucrative.  The  position  was  an  instructorship  in  a  Northern 
university,  and  carried  with  it  a  promi.se  of  better  things  in  the 
future.  1  deemed  it  best  to  decline  and  take  my  chances,  wait¬ 
ing  in  the  meantime,  like  Mr.  Micawber,  for  something  better 
to  turn  up. 

My  e.xpenses  went  on  increasing,  however,  and  it  became 
very  clear  that  1  should  have  to  apply  to  some  of  my  relatives 
for  a  small  loan  to  tide  me  over  my  unproductive  period.  I 
had  already  lx)rrowed  the  money  for  my  European  sojourn, 
and  this  remained,  of  course,  unpaid.  But  I  had  paid  off  the 
debt  incurred  in  winning  my  Ph.  D.  degree.  1  saved  enough 
out  of  my  .salary  at  the  W  estern  university  to  cancel  that  obli¬ 
gation.  And  now  I  owed  only  the  money  I  had  spent  in 
Europe,  which  was  .somewhat  less  than  a  thousand  dollars.  So 
I  secured  the  desired  loan,  and  continued  to  bide  my  time. 
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But  the  future,  1  confess,  was  not  radiant.  The  market  for 
college  professors  seemed  stocked,  and  tliere  was  little  demand 
that  summer.  I  was  about  to  turn,  as  a  /’/.v  allcr,  to  the  teachers’ 
agencies.  But,  fortunately,  at  tiiis  juncture  the  tide  turned, 
and  I  felt  a  bite  at  my  bait.  With  care  and  precaution  I  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  landing  my  fish.  It  was  a  professorship  in  a  South¬ 
ern  college.  1  promptly  accepted  the  proffered  chair,  and  in 
a  few  weeks  entered  upon  my  duties.  The  salary  was  not 
large — $1800  a  year,  and  one  hundred  of  this  was  conditional. 
The  idea  that  college  professors  draw  large  salaries,  and  do 
little  work  is  a  delusion,  as  1  then  suspected  and  now  know. 
And  in  the  South  the  salaries  are  even  smaller  than  thev  are  in 
the  North,  and  the  work  heavier. 

But  1  had  no  reason  to  complain  of  my  work.  During  the 
eight  years  1  have  been  here  my  work  has  varied  from  twelve 
to  seventeen  hours  ])er  week,  not  counting  theme  work.  The 
college  is  a  denominational  college,  and  is  small,  as  all  the  C(j1- 
leges  in  the  South  are.  It  is  also  ])(H)r.  its  total  income  being 
less  than  $35.ocx)  a  year.  But  its  ])rospects  are  good,  and  its 
endowment  is  increasing,  slowly  hut  surely.  Like  all  denomi¬ 
national  colleges  in  the  South,  it  has  to  com])ete  with  the  State 
institutions,  which  have  much  greater  re.sources.  But  the  col¬ 
lege  is  holding  its  own.  and  does  not  give  any  indication  of 
receding.  There  are  those  who  .say  that  the  State  institutions 
will  eventually  force  the  denominational  colleges  to  the  wall, 
lint  I  believe  that  this  prophecy  will  have  many  long  years  to 
wait  before  it  finds  its  fulfillment.  For  the  denominational 
colleges  are  firmly  intrenched  in  the  affection  of  the  respective 
churches,  and  the  churches  ai)peal  to  the  loyalty  of  the  people, 
and  lay  marked  .stress  upon  (Miristian  education.  The 
State  institutions  and  the  denominational  sch(K)ls  have  worked 
harmoniously  heretofore  for  years,  and  there  is  no  good 
reason  why  they  should  not  continue  to  do  so  in  the  future. 
The  ])resent  policy  of  the  Church  schools  is  to  increase  their 
endowment  so  as  to  offer  free  tuition,  and  thus  compete 
with  the  State  institutions  on  the  latter's  own  gnnind.  This 
policy  was,  of  course,  dictated  by  the  principle  of  self-preser¬ 
vation  and  is,  in  my  judgment,  sound.  If  the  State  institu- 
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tions  antaiGi^onize  too  much,  the  Cliurch  schools  can  retaliate 
by  l)ringing  i)ressiire  to  bear  ui^on  lej^islators  to  reduce 
appropriations,  which  would  tend  to  crip])le  the  State  institu¬ 
tions.  I’ut  it  is  to  he  hoped  that  o])position  will  never  reach 
such  an  acute  staj^'e  as  to  necessitate  the  adoption  of  such  a 
damaging  policy  as  that  would  be. 

Rut  I  must  caution  the  reader  not  to  sujipose  that  mv  college, 
which  I  characterize  as  a  denominational  college,  is  sectarian 
in  the  narrow  sense  of  the  word.  It  is  far  from  anything  of  the 
sort.  Our  trustees  are  very  liberal.  1  do  not  know  of  a  denomi¬ 
national  college  whose  trustees  are  more  liberal.  In  tilling 
vacancies  in  the  faculty  the  trustees,  as  might  be  e.xpected,  of 
course,  prefer  professors  of  their  own  denomination.  But  they 
do  not  hesitate  to  go  outside  to  get  a  tirst-rate  man,  and  they 
have  had  in  the  past,  as  they  have  now.  professors  in  the  faculty 
who  are  not  affiliated  with  our  denomination.  (I  say  “our 
denomination  ”  because  my  Church  preferences  are  those  of  the 
college.)  The  policy  of  the  Board,  however,  has  always  rightly 
been  to  have  the  great  majority  of  the  faculty  of  the  preferred 
denomination,  that  is.  the  denomination  which  patronizes  and 
supports  the  college.  In  our  student-body,  too,  are  found  men 
of  other  denominations,  and  these  enjoy  the  fullest  religious 
liberty.  They  are  only  ref|uired  to  attend  morning  chapel 
during  week-days,  which  is  required  of  all  .students  alike. 

My  colleagues  in  the  faculty  are  all  scholarly  gentlemen.  I 
find  them  quite  companionable,  and  intellectually  stimulating. 
Two  or  three  of  them  have  written  a  school-lK^ok  each,  and  two 
of  the  books  are  used  as  te.xts  in  the  i)ublic  schmls  of  the  State. 
Our  faculty,  of  course,  is  small,  and  faculty  quarrels  are  un¬ 
known  among  us.  It  is  true,  we  do  not  all  think  alike,  es¬ 
pecially  in  matters  of  discijdine.  The  younger  members  of  the 
faculty  are  more  strict  and  unyielding  than  the  older  heads, 
whose  years  have  taught  them  to  be  lenient.  But  as  touching 
the  general  progressive  policy  of  the  college  we  are  all  agreed, 
and  work  together  harmoniously.  It  is  the  endeavor  of  each 
one  of  us  to  maintain  the  high  standing  of  the  college.  By  their 
strict  grading  the  younger  members  tend  to  tone  up  the  older 
ones,  and  prevent  them  from  relaxing,  ihat  the  standing  of 
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the  college  is  high  is  demonstrated  by  the  success  of  our 
graduates  who  go  for  medicine,  law,  and  advanced  academic 
work  to  the  very  first  universities  of  the  country.  There  they 
hold  their  own,  side  by  side,  with  the  graduates  of  Northern 
institutions  many  times  richer  and  larger  than  our  college. 
This  is  a  perennial  source  C)f  gratification  to  us,  and  we  point 
with  pardonable  priile  to  our  record  in  the  past,  and  challenge 
the  State  institutions  to  surpass  it. 

1  have  held  my  present  position  long  enough  to  see  two  gene¬ 
rations  of  students  go  out  into  the  world.  When  I  came,  1  did 
not  expect  to  remain  long,  perhaps  a  few  years  at  most.  My 
thought  was  to  use  this  as  a  stepping-stone  to  professional  ad¬ 
vancement.  But  there  seems  to  be  something  in  the  conditions 
of  life  in  a  small  college  which  tends  to  hold  a  man  to  it.  de¬ 
spite  his  desire  to  rise  in  his  profession.  1  have  almost  come  to 
feel  myself  a  i)ermanent  part  of  the  college.  Vet  the  embers 
of  my  scholarly  ambition  now  and  then  flare  up,  and  I  think 
of  the  work  that  1  once  intended  to  write,  wfiiich  would  be 
accepted  as  an  authority  in  my  department.  That  work,  I  need 
hardly  confess,  remains  still  in  the  embryonic  stage,  and.  I 
fear,  will  be  one  of  those  unwritten  lxx)ks  of  which,  to  use  a 
figure  of  speech,  the  world  has  already  seen  too  many.  But, 
thf)  my  fond  hope  has  been  long  deferred,  with  the  proverbial 
result,  still  I  ho])e.  Perhaps,  some  day,  I  may  be  placed  in  a 
position  more  favorable  to  original  work  and  research.  Then 
I  hope  to  fulfill  the  promise  of  my  early  ambition.  I  have  to 
.struggle  with  this  promi.se  sometimes,  and  I  am  forced  to  admit 
that  it  makes  me  discontented  and  pessimistic.  When  I  think 
how  the  gliding  years  fail  to  bring  me,  as  they  do  not  fail  to 
bring  tho.se  in  other  avenues  of  life,  increasing  income  and 
prestige,  I  feel  disposed  to  cpiestion  whether,  after  all,  I  did 
not  make  a  mistake  in  adopting  my  i)rofession,  and  if  I  did  not, 
whether  I  had  not  best  resign  my  chair  and  return  once  more 
to  Germany,  where  I  may  drink  again  at  those  refreshing  foun¬ 
tains  of  inspiration,  and  renewing  my  youth,  make  a  new  start 
in  life  which  will  be  an  improvement  over  the  first.  There  are 
few  vocations  in  life  so  discouraging  in  some  respects  as  the 
teacher’s.  I  refer  to  the  pecuniary  returns,  the  compensation. 
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The  mercliant,  tlie  doctor,  the  lawyer,  begins  his  profession 
and  goes  on,  with  an  ever-growing  income.  But  the  teacher, 
especially  the  college  professor,  no  matter  how  well  he  may  be 
equipped  for  his  profession,  can  have  little  hope  that  his  income 
will  keep  pace  with  his  years. 

It  is  a  fact  much  to  be  deplored  that  the  remuneration  in  the 
teaching  profession  is  disproportionately  small,  compared  with 
the  remuneration  in  the  other  learned  professions.  A  professor 
is  required  to  make  as  large  an  outlay  as  a  physician,  and  larger 
than  a  lawyer,  and  yet  his  remuneration  falls  far  below  that  of 
either  of  these.  Most  college  professors  receive  no  larger 
salaries  at  si.xty  than  they  do  at  thirty,  when  they  enter  upon 
their  profession.  In  a  sm;dl  college  the  salary  is  hardly  sufli- 
cient  to  allow  a  man  to  put  by  anything  for  a  rainy  day.  In¬ 
deed.  it  is  hardly  ade(|uate  for  living  expenses.  If  a  college 
professor  ha])pens  to  have  a  large  family,  he  may  thank  his  stars 
if  he  can  strike  a  balance  in  his  account-book  at  the  end  of  the 
year.  If  he  does,  it  is  prfK)f  positive  that  he  is  an  expert  econo¬ 
mist,  for  he  must  necessarily  have  ])racticed  the  strictest 
economy  to  make  buckle  and  tongue  meet.  No  man  can  main¬ 
tain  the  style  of  living  expected  of  a  college  i)rofessor,  and  put 
by  much  out  of  the  small  salary  of  $JOOO  a  year.  Yet  this  is 
the  average  .salary  of  a  college  professor  thruout  the  country; 
and  in  the  South  he  does  not  receive  as  much  as  this. 

My  meager  salary  I  supplement  with  the  small  returns  from 
the  j)roducts  of  my  ])en.  I  utilize  my  leisure  moments  in  writ¬ 
ing,  and  contribute  occasional  articles  to  magazines  and  weekly 
periodicals.  To  be  sure,  my  income  from  this  source  does  not 
swell  my  .salary  materially.  Vet  it  helps  to  butter  the  parsnips. 
Besides  my  literary  articles,  1  have  contributed  papers  to  philo¬ 
logical  and  technical  journals,  but  such  journals,  as  is  well 
known,  do  not  allow  their  contributors  any  honorarium.  I 
once  ])ublished  a  technical  book,  but  the  returns  made  from  time 
to  time  by  my  publisher  have  never  yet  been  .sufficient  to  reim¬ 
burse  me  for  the  cost  of  publication.  My  compensation  was 
not  in  money.  1  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  monograph 
reviewed  in  .American  and  European  journals,  and  once  or 
twice  f|Uoted.  This  was  my  compensation.  But  it  was  only 
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what  I  have  expected.  Writing  teclniical  monographs, 

like  virtue,  is  its  own  reward,  it  is  a  matter  that  cannot  be 
reduced  to  tlie  commercial  basis  of  dollars  and  cents.  The  only 
way  such  a  monograph  pays,  if  it  pay,s  at  all,  is  in  enhancing 
the  author’s  reputation  as  a  scholar,  thus  increasing  his  chances 
of  being  called  to  a  richer  institution,  which  can  afford  to  pay 
a  larger  salary. 

During  my  connection  with  the  college  1  have  had  two  calls 
from  other  institutions.  The  first  came  toward  the  end  of  my 
first  year  here.  1  felt  somewhat  flattered  that  it  should  have 
come  from  the  Western  university  which  1  had  served  before. 
J  have  no  doubt  that  the  call  was  due  to  the  kindly  offices  of  my 
old  friend,  the  head  of  the  department,  under  whom  1  worked 
there.  This  was  a  fair  offer,  with  a  prfunising  outlook  for  the 
future.  But,  as  the  salary  was  not  larger  than  what  1  was 
receiving,  and  as  my  work  here  seemed  to  be  appreciated,  1  de¬ 
clined  the  offer.  The  second  call  came  some  three  or  four 
years  ago.  This  was  from  a  reputable  Southern  college  of  the 
same  religious  denomination  as  my  own,  and  carried  a  nominal 
salary  of  $2000  a  year.  'I'he  chair,  unlike  the  former,  was  a 
full  professorship;  and  the  offer,  1  confess,  was  attractive  to  me. 
But  after  due  deliberation  1  decided  it  was  best  for  me  to  de¬ 
cline.  It  is  true,  the  salary  was  larger  than  that  which  1  was 
receiving,  hut  the  cost  of  living  in  that  college  town  was  like¬ 
wise  more  expensive. 

I  fear  the  average  reader  w  ill  conclude  from  my  confe.ssions 
that  college  professors  are  a  mercenary  set  and  simply  look  on 
the  business  side  of  a  call.  But  this,  I  hasten  to  assure  him,  is 
not  true.  ( )ur  ])rofession  is  no  whit  more  mercenary  than  any 
other.  Indeed.  1  am  inclined  to  think  that  college  professors 
are  less  governed  by  monetary  considerations  than  any  other 
class  of  men.  hdse  why  do  they  go  into,  and  remain  in.  a  pro¬ 
fession  that  is  known  to  he  less  remunerative  than  any  other 
of  the  learned  professions?  Surely,  there  are  men  among  our 
number  who  have  endowments  and  qualifications  that  would 
easily  win  them  fame  and  fortune  in  other  pursuits.  Yet  these 
men  are  willing  to  devote  their  talents  and  gifts  to  the  much 
underpaid  profession  of  teaching.  No;  money  does  not  count 
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for  everything  with  us.  Local  attachment  and  love  for  the 
colleges  we  serve  are  Ireciuently  so  strong  that  we  are  unwilling, 
sometimes,  to  go  to  another  institution,  even  with  the  advance 
of  several  hundred  dollars  a  year  in  salary. 

The  most  serious  drawback  t<t  my  present  position  is  the  con¬ 
spicuous  lack  of  a  good  working  library  in  the  college.  Be¬ 
cause  of  this  fact,  I  am  unable  to  do  any  technical  work  that 
requires  research.  Our  library  does  not  offer  the  facilities  for 
work  of  this  nature,  and  the  more  is  the  pity.  But  in  this 
respect  my  college  stands  on  no  lower  level  than  the  other 
Southern  colleges,  no  one  of  which  possesses  anything  ap¬ 
proaching  a  g(K)d  up-to-date  library.  Even  the  universities  of 
the  South  are  poorly  equipped  with  library  facilities,  and.  con¬ 
sequently,  they  offer  very  limited  Opportunity  for  research  work. 
The  college  which  I  am  connected  with  has  a  fairly  creditable 
collection  of  Ixx^ks  on  bistory  and  general  literature,  but  even 
in  these  departments  there  are  some  glaring,  tantalizing  gaps. 
Original  work  of  whatever  kind  can  l)e  done  in  such  a  library 
only  at  great  inconvenience  and  disadvantage.  Valuable  sets 
of  philological  journals  and  technical  b(x)ks,  which  form  the 
scholar's  tfx:)ls,  are  a  woeful  need.  Of  course,  my  own  private 
library  does  not  ]x)ssess  such  expensive  books.  It  is  as  much  as 
I  can  afford  to  provide  my  own  library  with  those  current  tech¬ 
nical  journals  which  are  regarded  as  absolutely  indispensable 
in  my  de])artment.  It  is  to  be  said  to  the  credit  of  the  college, 
however,  that  the  list  of  periodicals  in  its  reading  room  includes 
most  of  the  best  published  in  this  country.  But  the  list  in¬ 
cludes  few  or  no  foreign  magazines. 

It  will  be  observed,  then,  that  the  conditions  at  my  college — 
and  it  is  a  typical  Southern  college — do  not  invite  investigation 
or  research  work,  even  on  a  small  scale.  This  is  a  disappoint¬ 
ment  to  me  personally,  as  I  should  like  to  keep  up  my  philolog¬ 
ical  work,  for  which  I  used  to  fancy — perhaps  the  fancy  was 
gratuitous — that  I  had  some  aptitude.  But  I  console  myself 
with  the  reflection  that  my  college  is  not  behind  other  Southern 
institutions  in  this  respect,  and  that  my  experience  is  the  com¬ 
mon  experience  of  college  profess  )rs  in  the  South  and.  also,  in 
some  other  parts  of  the  country.  .\s  a  result  of  the  conditions 
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which  obtain  here,  the  little  work  which  I  publish  is  of  a  liter¬ 
ary  nature,  consisting  mostly  of  essays  and  reviews.  One  can¬ 
not  carry  on  original  research  work  unless  one  has  access  to 
the  necessary  books  and  material  with  which  work  of  this  kind 
is  done. 

These  are  the  chief  privatiojis  and  disadvantages  which  a 
professor  in  a  small  college  has  to  endure.  But  there  are  com¬ 
pensations.  There  are  some  pleasures  to  offset  the  disappoint¬ 
ments,  and  the  life  of  a  college  i)rofessor  has  some  hapi)iness, 
some  sunshine  in  it.  I  like  my  work,  notwithstanding  its 
disagreeable  and  seamy  side.  I  do  not  believe  that  I  could 
get  as  much  pleasure  and  real  enjoyment  out  of  any  other  pro¬ 
fession  as  I  draw  from  teaching.  Whether  my  classes  enjoy 
my  teaching  is  another  matter.  My  pui)ils,  however,  are  some¬ 
times  courteous  enough  to  tell  me  that  they  have  found  my 
instruction  both  pleasant  and  ])rofitable.  Perhaps  this  may  be 
owing  to  the  glamour  and  enchantment  with  which  the  memory 
invests  one’s  college  days  after  one  leaves  college  and  goes  out 
into  the  active  battle  of  life,  with  all  its  storm  and  stress.  I 
believe  that  I  have  helped,  in  my  humble  way,  to  form  and 
mold  the  characters  of  some  young  men,  and  make  them  better 
citizens  for  the  state.  This  is  a  gratifying  thought,  and  makes 
me  feel  that  1  am  at  least  engaged  in  a  noble  work,  second  only 
to  the  ministry  in  jxiint  of  importance  and  far-reaching  effect. 
I  do  not  regret  my  choice  f)f  a  profession,  or  feel  that  I  mistook 
my  calling.  Not  that  I  am  one  of  your  born  teachers;  few, 
indeed,  are.  But  1  am  inclined  to  believe  that  if  I  was  in¬ 
tended  for  any  profession,  it  is  teaching.  Then,  again,  apart 
from  the  interest  and  pleasure  I  find  in  the  classr(x>m,  I  get 
considerable  enjoyment  out  of  writing,  which  I  consider  my 
avocation.  This  absorbs  all  my  leisure  hours,  and  affords  me 
diversion  as  well  as  intellectual  profit.  So  I  am  convinced  in 
my  mind  that,  while  I  might  have  done  better,  from  a  monetary 
point  of  view,  had  I  followed  some  other  vocation,  I  might, 
also,  have  done  worse,  and  derived  considerably  less  enjoyment 
from  my  work. 

As  I  look  forward  to  the  future,  T  am  not  altogether  gloomy 
and  without  hope.  My  finances  are  in  good  shape;  I  have 
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always  made  it  a  point  to  keep  them  so.  I  invarialjly  meet  my 
business  obligations,  about  which  matters  I  am  very  ])unctili- 
ous.  Unlike  some  men  I  know,  I  live  within  my  income,  what¬ 
ever  that  may  be,  and  make  it  a  point  to  put  by  something, 
however  small,  for  a  rainy  day.  At  my  present  rate  of  accu¬ 
mulation,  I  hope,  by  the  time  I  reach  the  age  of  retirement,  to 
have  saved  up  enough  to  insure  me  a  comfortable  income  for 
the  remnant  of  my  days.  As  I  look  forward  to  the  future, 
therefore,  I  see  nothing  to  fret  over,  nothing  to  disturb  my 
accustomed  serenity  of  mind. 

In  conclusion,  the  reader,  1  think,  will  agree  with  me  that 
the  life  of  a  college  professor  is  not  the  most  discouraging  and 
unpromising  that  a  young  man  might  follow.  Disadvantages 
— serious  disadvantages  and  drawbacks — it  has.  but  it  is  not 
an  unmitigated  evil.  It  holds  out  some  hope  of  happiness  to 
him  who  pursues  it  conscientiously,  and  of  a  resolute  purpose 
to  do  his  duty.  Like  most  vcKations,  the  vocation  of  a  college 
professor  is  made  up  both  of  sunshine  and  of  shadow  ,  not  of 
shadow  alone.  If  it  only  offered  a  larger  field  for  professional 
advancement,  w  ith  more  adecpiate  remuneration,  and  afforded 
even  a  moderately  ample  opportunity  for  original  investiga¬ 
tion,  then  it  would  be  an  almost  ideal  pursuit  in  life.  Of  course. 
I  speak  now  of  the  small  college,  not  of  the  university,  where 
these  conditions  do  not  obtain  to  the  same  e.xtent.  But  time 
and  generous  gifts  to  the  endowment  funds  of  our  small  col¬ 
leges  will  gradually  remedy,  if  not  entirely  remove,  these 
serious  drawbacks.  Meanwhile  we  hope  for  better  things  in 
the  future,  tho  we  shall  probably  have  to  struggle  on  for  many 
years  still  before  the  fly  is  removed  from  our  pot  of  oititment. 


IX 


DISCUSSIONS 

.MUSr  SPELLING  REFORM  NECESSARILY  HE  PHONETIC? 

The  reform  of  English  spelling,  tho  strongly  advocated  for 
a  long  time,  has  made  bnt  little  progress.  The  causes  for  this 
failure  are  many,  but  no  single  cause  has  been  more  disastrous 
than  the  efforts  of  those  who  desire  to  make  our  spelling 
phonetic,  i’honetic  spelling  is  to  the  average  mind  so  hideous 
a  dream  that  the  whole  subject  of  reform  of  any  sort  is  dis¬ 
missed  impatiently.  That  the  present  spelling  of  the  English 
language  needs  reforming  is  admitted  on  every  side,  but  when 
any  im])rovement  of  a  phonetic  nature  is  suggested,  all  our  pro¬ 
gressive  inclinations  count  as  naught  in  the  presence  of  the 
<langer  of  too  radical  a  reform. 

Many  proposed  reff^rms  of  the  class  under  consideration  in¬ 
volve  the  iinention  of  new  letters.  Nothing  could  he  wilder 
from  a  practical  point  of  view.  If  there  were  no  other  reason, 
such  proj)ositions  are  d(x)med  to  failure  on  account  of  the  enor¬ 
mous  cost  which  the  introduction  of  new  type  would  involve. 
The  interests  of  publishers,  ])rinters,  type-writer  manufac¬ 
turers.  and  many  other  classes  are  directly  opposed  to  such  a 
course.  It  is  not  likely  that  any  one  generation  will  consent  to 
incur  this  e.xpense  for  the  fancied  good  of  posterity.  Whatever 
reforms  may  be  made  in  the  immediate  future,  it  is  safe  to  pre¬ 
dict  that  they  will  not  involve  new  characters,  but  will  make 
the  best  of  the  existing  alphabet.  If  the  number  of  sounds 
in  our  English  speech  is  greater  than  the  number  of  available 
characters,  we  must  accept  once  for  all  the  limitation  that  for 
many  of  the  sounds  we  must  resort  to  various  expedients. 

But  e(|uallyeffective  to  frustrate  anypurely  phonetic  reforma¬ 
tion  of  the  si)elling  of  English  is  the  inherent  intractability  of 
the  language  itself  to  such  a  change.  The  very  words  them¬ 
selves  seem  to  resist  any  radical  alteration  in  their  written  form. 
That  this  is  so  is  due  to  the  history  of  the  language,  to  the 
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phonetic  development  \vhich  the  words  liave  undergone  in  the 
mouths  of  English  speakers  since  the  language  came  into  exist¬ 
ence.  W’ords  of  the  same  origin  resist  changes  in  their  written 
form  which  will  conceal  the  relationship.  I'or  example,  the  c's 
in  public  and  publicity,  the  /’s  in  act  and  action,  the  i/’s  in  nation 
and  national,  to  mention  only  a  few  out  of  the  thousands  of 
instances,  stand  tcvday  for  different  sounds  in  each  pair  of 
words  respectively,  hut  so  far  from  complicating  the  spelling  of 
our  language,  they  actually  simi)lify  it,  by  revealing  to  the  eye 
the  relationship  between  the  words.  For  this  reason  connection 
is  to  he  i)referred  to  connexion ;  reflection  to  reflexion  in  s[)ite 
of  the  Latin.  The  same  tendency  towards  consistency  is  shown 
in  the  abandonment  of  the  spellings,  recal,  befal,  befel.  Fur¬ 
thermore  phonetic  changes,  which  of  course  are  phenomena  of 
the  spoken  language,  have  so  far  outstripped  the  changes  made 
from  time  to  time  in  the  written  forms  that  it  is  impossible  to 
make  a  complete  phonetic  reform  without  destroying  the  con¬ 
tinuity  of  the  language  as  it  appears  in  writing.  Even  if  it 
were  feasible  to  bring  the  written  forms  up  to  date,  in  a  short 
time  they  would  be  found  again  lagging  behind  the  pronuncia¬ 
tions.  There  is  reason  in  the  detestation  (and  it  is  nothing  less 
than  that)  felt  by  the  large  majority  of  intelligent  peojile  for 
so  radical  an  upheaval  of  old  institutions  as  is  threatened  by 
almost  all  the  phonetic  reforms  hitherto  advanced. 

Among  the  various  devices  which  are  found  in  the  present 
.spelling  of  English  to  overcome  the  difficulty  that  the  letters 
in  the  alphabet  are  insufficient  to  represent  the  sounds  in  the 
language,  one  of  the  most  important  is  the  employment  of  a 
so-called  “  silent  ”  e  for  the  purpose  of  “  lengthening  ”  a  pre¬ 
ceding  vowel.  This  device  is  of  very  wide  ajiplication  in  the 
language  as  we  have  it  to-day.  and  it  does  not  in  the  least  matter 
for  our  present  subject  how  it  came  about  that  this  is  .so.  An 
e  following  a  single  consonant  “  lengthens  "  the  sound  of  the 
vowel  preceding  that  consntiant,  as  cape,  theme,  pine,  tone,  rule. 
Sometimes  a  vowel  followed  by  two  consonants  is  lengthened 
in  the  same  way.  as  bathe,  blithe,  clothe,  haste,  waste,  ranp;c, 
chancre.  This  device  is  used,  not  only  in  final  syllables,  but  also 
in  the  middle  of  words  ( usually,  to  be  sure,  compound  words), 
as  pratefnl,  lamely,  Toidely,  lircly,  lifeless,  lonely,  homely. 
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solely,  rudeness.  In  many  compound  words  usage  varies.  If 
the  word  is  at  all  strange,  its  composition  is  indicated  to  the 
eye  by  the  retention  of  silent  e:  as  blatneable,  mileage,  rateable, 
reconcileable,  undareable,  unmistakable. 

"  Silent  ”  e  also  serves  in  the  existing  system  of  spelling  to 
“  soften  ”  the  sound  of  certain  consonants  which  might  other¬ 
wise  be  taken  as  “  hard.”  Such  consonants  are  c  and  g.  The 
addition  of  e  prevents  c,  when  representing  a  final  .y  sound, 
from  sounding  like  k;  and  prevents  g  in  the  same  position, 
when  representing  a  j  sound,  from  sounding  like  g  in  get  or 
frorn  cojdescing  with  a  preceding  n  to  form  the  digraph  ng. 
Thus  we  have ; 

1.  Softening  c;  faee,  elianee,  miee,  noliee,  service,  peace, 
voice,  truce,  wince. 

2.  Softening  g;  rage,  college,  huge,  bilge,  badge,  judge, 
edge,  range,  change,  hinge,  tinge,  cringe,  singe,  revenge, 
sponge,  large,  urge,  dirge,  gorge. 

This  u.se  of  silent  e,  like  the  other,  is  found  in  the  middle  of 
words  as  well  as  at  the  end  : 

r.  Softening  c;  traceable,  noticeable,  <;crviccable,  peaceable. 

2.  Softening  g;  manageable,  changeable,  courageous,  out¬ 
rageous,  gorgeous,  vengeance,  singeing,  pageant. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  many  instances  under  each  head  the 
e  lx)th  “  lengthens  ”  and  ”  softens.”  The  two  purposes  cannot 
then  be  separated. 

Now  the  above-mentioned  uses  of  the  letter  e  are  alxiut  as 
firmly  established  as  any  feature  of  our  e.xisting  system.  Even 
tho  we  possess  characters,  .v  and  j,  which  give  the  sounds  of  soft 
c  and  g,  with  little  or  no  ambiguity,  the  task  of  abolishing  all 
soft  c’s  and  g's  would  be  a  hopeless  one.  l^till  more  inipo.ssible 
would  it  be  to  find  satisfactory  substitute  forms  for  the  innu¬ 
merable  so-ailled  long  vowels  now  shown  by  the  silent  e.  If, 
therefore,  silent  c  in  all  human  probability  will  never  be  abol- 
i.shed  from  English  spelling,  since  it  serves  a  most  useful  pur¬ 
pose,  we  might  as  well  accept  the  situation  as  we  find  it. 

Assuming,  then,  that  the  usefulness  of  the  device  of  silent  e 
is  granted,  and  that  any  reform  of  English  spelling  must  retain 
this  device,  if  there  is  to  be  any  hope  of  its  being  accepted,  I 
wish  to  offer  a  few  comments  upon  a  reform  which  has  obtained 
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a  slight  measure  of  success,  but  is  almost  certainly  doomed  to 
failure,  i  think  it  will  be  admitted  that  its  detects  are  grave 
enough  to  defeat  any  plan. 

Certain  philological  and  educational  bodies  have  given  their 
approval  to  the  form  of  changing  a  final  -cd  to  -t  when  the 
sound  is  that  of  t.  By  this  step  it  is  attempted  at  one  and  the 
same  time  to  remove  the  silent  and  generally  superlluous  e  and 
to  correct  the  sonant  •  d  to  the  surd  t  called  for  phonetically. 
For  example,  we  are  to  have  the  following  preterits  and  past 
participles  from  verbs  in  which  the  final  sound,  being  a  surd, 
assimilates  the  suffix  -d  or  -cd  to  a  /  -sound  : 

Ending  in  k;  creakt,  shriekt,  soakt,  C(x>kt,  walkt,  backt, 
peckt,  pickt,  lockt,  pluckt,  sulkt,  thankt,  markt,  askt. 

In  p;  steept,  heapt,  soapt,  stoopt.  trapt,  dript,  dropt,  supt, 
campt,  gaspt,  carpt,  gulpt,  developt,  worshipt. 

In  f ;  cjuaft,  cuft,  r(x>ft,  laught.  cought,  puft,  engulft. 

In  th;  latht,  hxitht,  in  sharp-t(X>tht.  etc. 

In  s;  mast  (massed),  baist,  drest,  possest,  kist,  glost,  tost 
(Hawthorne)  (tossed),  fnst,  curst,  dispenst,  nurst,  promist, 
non-plust,  focust,  incenst,  witnest,  encompast,  strest  (H. 
Sweet). 

In  sh;  casht,  flesht,  wisht,  husht,  publisht,  establisht,  accom- 
plisht.  pusht. 

In  ch;  macht,  fetcht,  wrencht,  itcht,  toucht,  reacht,  stretcht. 

In  x:  taxt,  annext.  fixt,  Ixixt. 

These  forms  are  representative  of  the  classes  of  words  which 
fall  under  the  operation  of  the  rule.  As  for  their  recogniz- 
ability,  they  speak  for  themselves.  Some  are  forms  which  have 
been  in  gcxxl  use  at  one  time  or  another,  in  poetry  if  not  in 
prose.  One’s  familiarity  with  these  depends  upon  one’s  famil¬ 
iarity  with  the  literature  of  the  period  when  they  were  in  vogue. 
But  the  majority  are  f|uite  new  and  strange  to  the  eye.  In 
many  cases  there  is  no  little  hesitation  in  recognizing  the  word. 
This  is  especially  the  case  where  a  letter,  found  in  the  simple 
verb,  drops  tnit  before  tlie  t,  c.  g..  drest,  tost.  kist.  So  much 
for  the  (|ueer  look  of  these  forms. 

'  riie  Ameritan  Philological  Association  and  the  Philological  Society  of  Kng- 
land  approved  of  a  number  of  reforms  which  are  known  as  the  Twenty  four  Joint 
Rules. 

*  The  term  “  sonant  ”  and  “  surd  ”  will  be  used  for  “  voiced  ”  and  “  voiceless.” 
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But  tlie  most  serious  ol)jection  to  the  proposed  reform,  one 
Avhich  of  itself  might  easily  defeat  it,  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is 
impossible  without  a  further  reform  of  a  most  radical  phonetic 
character  to  carry  the  principle  involved  to  its  logical  conclu¬ 
sion.  All  those  words  whose  final  Aowel  sound  is  “  length¬ 
ened  "  hy  the  device  of  silent  c,  tho  the  final  consonant  sound 
naay  very  well  he  surd,  cannot  take  on  a  final  t  for  the  past  tense 
without  creating  a  new  syllable.  What  are  we  to  do  with 
hakcti,  stoked,  ached,  eked,  liked,  looked,  dunked;  aped,  shaped, 
wiped,  hoped,  duped;  chafed,  x'ouchsafed ,  knifed;  faced, 
pieced,  iced,  deduced;  chased,  based,  ceased,  dosed,  etc.?  All 
have  a  final  /  sound.  Add  to  the  above  list  those  words  in 
which  a  silent  e  preserves  the  .v  sound  r)f  a  e,  such  as  chanced, 
voiced,  noticed,  zeinced,  ancl  the  weight  of  the  objection  is 
apitarent." 

Unless  these  words  are  re-spelled  phonetically,  so  as  to  do 
away  with  the  silent  e,  it  is  im])«)ssible  to  add  the  t.  But  it  is 
not  very  likely  that  a  reform  t)f  the  whole  system  of  spelling  will 
be  undertaken  for  the  sake  of  carrying  out  a  phonetic  principle, 
if  it  has  been  impossible  hitherto  to  convince  the  English-speak¬ 
ing  world  to  make  the  reform  in  any  other  way.  In  fine,  the 
rule  which  would  change  d  to  t  in  the  i)reterit  and  past  parti¬ 
ciple  when  sounded  t  can  never  be  a])plied  consistently  to  its 
logical  conclusion,  unless  most  radical  measures  are  taken  to 
impose  a  phonetic  spelling  upon  the  whole  language.  Spelling 
reformers  with  a  phonetic  bent  ought  to  recognize  in  this  fact 
an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  this  particular  effort,  and  until 
the  English-speaking  world  is  ready  for  a  complete  scientific 
reform  on  jdionetic  princijdes,  they  ought  not  to  try  to  insinuate 
into  the  existing  system  so  defective  an  improvement.  It  is 
hard  to  see  what  is  ultimately  hoped  for.  and  the  e.xceptions 
which  must  be  left  in  the  rule  cannot  hut  exasperate  its  advo¬ 
cates  no  less  than  its  opponents.  Meanwhile  its  imperfections 
not  only  ])revcnt  its  general  acceptance,  hut  hinder  the  whole 
cause  of  spelling  reform,  for  which  the  su])])orters  of  the  rule 
are  supjxised  to  be  so  much  concerned. 

Spenser  carries  out  the  phonetic  principle  with  the  result  :  advaunst,  exhaimst, 
glanst,  chaunst,  plaste.  F.  .\.  March,  Trans.  Am.  Philol.  Asso.  1898,  XXIX. 
p.  99. 
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Another  objection  about  which  there  will  he  different 
opinions  in  rej^ard  to  its  importance  is  that  there  is  a  consider¬ 
able  number  of  preterits  and  past  participles  which  have  the 
same  sound  as  other  words,  but  differ  more  or  less  completely  in 
meaniii"  These  would  lose  the  advantage  of  presenting  a  dis¬ 
tinctive  form  to  the  eye.  an  advantage  by  no  means  slight  in 
many  instances.  For  exam])le  we  now  have :  passed  and  past, 
repassed  and  repast,  massed  and  mast,  guessed  and  guest,  hissed 
and  hist,  missed  and  mist,  bussed  and  bust,  trussed  and  trust, 
(terapped ) ,  rapped  and  rapt.  Each  of  these  pairs  would  pre¬ 
sent  in  the  system  under  discussion  one  form  only. 

I'inally.  what  is  gained  by  making  our  spelling  perfectly 
phonetic  in  all  particidars?  There  are  anomalies  of  far  greater 
magnitude  than  the  d  which  sometimes  sounds  as  t.  There  is 
no  need  to  enumerate  them,  but  some  of  them  are  of  a  similar 
character.  In  many  a  word  a  letter  ordinarily  denoting  a  surd 
sound  is  to  be  ju'onounced  sonant.  W’e  have  f  sounded  v  in  of ; 
ph  sounded  v  in  Stephen  and  iiepheie;  .r  .sounded  gc  or  gch  or 
perhaps  k’.c,  instead  of  Ics,  in  e.vert,  e.vaggerate,  lu.vury,  example, 
exult,  e.vhibit,  e.vhale,  au.viety,  exhilirate;  ch  sounded  dg  =  j 
in  ostrich  (  acc.  to  \^'alker)  :  and  c  sounded  z  in  suffice,  sacrifice, 
sice  (  acc.  to  W. ) . 

lUit  the  worst!  ?)  and  most  pervasive  double  use  of  a  letter 
as  both  surd  and  sonant  is  in  the  letter  .s'.  For  example  (i)  as 
a  final  sound:  as,  is.  leas,  his,  has:  followed  by  “silent”  c; 
these,  tho.U',  xeisc,  cleanse,  rai.^e,  ca.<!e.  the  verbs  to  house,  to 
grea.u\  to  close,  to  u.u\  to  abuse,  to  e.veu.se,  to  diff  use,  ts)  refu.u\ 
to  r/.s'r;^  to  advise,  to  e.verci.<!e,  advertise;  (2)  as  an  interior 
sound  ( in  various  situations  with  respect  to  the  word-accent 
and  to  the  nature  of  the  neighhoring  sounds)  :  ea.fy,  rosy, 
housing,  etc. :  plea.mut.  present,  7'isage,  hesitate,  positk'e,  de¬ 
posit,  misery,  ua.<!al,  propo.ml,  reason,  cosmetic,  crim.mu,  dismal, 
freiisy,  jer.u'y,  disease  (bis),  design,  resign,  desii'c,  resist, 
resolve,  resolution,  resident,  re.<;ent,  raspberry.  Even  sc  is 
sounded  c  in  discern,  and  .s'.s-  likewise  in  dissolve,  possess,  scis¬ 
sors,  hu.<;s\,  hus.mr.  Tis  such  examples  as  these  must  be  added, 
to  cap  the  clima.x.  the  two  enormous  classes,  plurals  in  .y  and 

‘  Rule  20  actually  proposes  in  the  case  of  “  distinctive  ”  words  to  make  the 
change  from  s  to  z,  as  houze,  abuze,  rize. 


i 
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third  persons  singular  in  s,  when  not  immediately  preceded  by 
a  surd  sound.  Evidently  we  have  so  large  a  body  of  words 
that  any  attempt  to  re-s])ell  them  with  .c:’s  must  not  only  fail 
ignominiously.  but  would  bring  into  clear  light  the  absurdity  of 
the  whole  movement  in  favor  of  phonetic  spelling. 

Consider  for  a  moment  this  matter  of  final  .y  in  the  plural  or 
third  person  singular.  The  sound  of  this  termination  is,  at 
present  at  any  rate,  to  all  appearances  sonant  “  by  nature,”  a  z 
sound.  This  would  follow  from  the  plurals  of  nouns  and  third 
persons  singular  of  verbs  which  end  in  a  vowel  sound,  as 
sfaucas,  operas,  fees,  goes,  says,  xeays,  keys,  rows,  pezos,  shoes, 
toys;  or  in  a  li<iuid.  as  rules,  pulls,  aims,  loans,  rings,  fears;  or 
in  a  sibilant  ( whether  .sonant  or  surd,  in  which  case  an  e.xtra 
syllable  is  found  in  the  inflected  forms,  as  gazes;  faces,  passes, 
pieces,  premises,  rushes,  zeishes,  catches,  fetches.  I'urthermore 
the  final  s  is  sonant  in  all  cases  where  the  last  sound  before  it  is 
sonant,  as  bags,  rods,  rubs,  liz'cs.  The  only  class  of  words  in 
which  the  surd  or  hissing  sound  of  s  is  heard  is  that  in  which 
the  simple  form  ends  in  a  surd  mute  as  backs,  bakes,  likes, 
pokes,  zvalks,  shapes,  heaps,  zeipes,  hopes,  dupes,  camps,  gasps; 
chafes,  knifes  (vb.).  (juaffs,  roofs,  laughs;  laths. 

In  fact  the  final  s  and  the  final  d  follow  the  same  phonetic 
law  thruout.  The  real  or  natural  sound,  to  call  it  that,  is  sonant 
in  each  case,  and  appears  as  sonant,  z  and  d  sound  ;  after  vowel 
sounds  (as  fees  and  feed)  ;  after  li(|uids  (as  rules,  ruled;  aims, 
aimed;  loans,  loaned :  rings,  ringed;  fears,  feared)  ;  and  after 

.sonant  mutes  and  fricati\es  {bags,  bagged:  m)ds,  - :  sobs, 

sobbed ;  lizrs,  liz'cd ; - .  gazed ; - ,  caged ) :  but  as  surd,  ss 

and  t  sound,  only  after  surd  mutes  and  fricatives  (as  lacks, 

lacked;  knots,  - ;  sops,  .zapped;  quaffs,  quaffed;  laughs, 

laughed; - ,  ma.z.zed ;  - ,  cashed;  -  matched;  - , 

taxed)  ;  except  where  the  final  sound  of  the  simjde  form  is  of 
the  same  “  class  ”  as  the  .sound  of  the  ending,  in  which  case,  to 
prevent  the  two  sounds  from  merging  into  one.  an  extra  syllable 
is  heard,  and  the  natural  sonant  .sound  appears  after  the  vowel 
“short  ”  e  (as  nodded,  knotted;  gazes,  cages,  ma.z.zes,  cashes, 
matches,  taxe.z). 

The  moral  of  all  this  is  that  if  any  reform  is  to  he  made,  it 
ought  to  be  simply  in  respect  to  the  silent  c  in  -ed.  If  in  third 
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persons  singular  and  in  plurals  we  get  along  without  any  silent 

e  when  the  can  be  added  directly  without  creating  a  new 

syllable,  we  ought  to  be  able  to  do  so  in  the  case  of  the  ending 

-ed.  In  other  words,  any  reform  in  the  spelling  of  preterits  and  ' 

past  participles  ought  to  be  directed  towards  al)olisbing  the  e 

in  -ed  where  (but  only  where)  it  is  supertluous  according  to 

the  existing  system.  As  for  the  phonetics  involved  that  matter 

can  very  well  be  left  to  take  care  of  itself.  The  juxtaposition 

of  the  letter  d  and  a  letter  denoting  a  surd  sound  need  annoy  us  i 

no  more  than  does  that  of  the  letter  .v  and  a  letter  denoting  a  , 

sonant  sound.  J’honeticians  flatter  themselves  if  they  suppose 

that  one  reader  out  of  ten  thousand  is  aware  of  the  difference  ! 

between  surd  and  sonant. 

Like  all  new  spellings,  the  forms  w  hich  would  result  from  the 
dropping  of  the  silent  e  in  -ed  without  other  change,  wear  a  ! 

slightly  strange  aspect.  Many  of  them,  how  ever,  have  been  in 
gocKl  use  in  poetry,  where  the  omitted  letter  e  is  represented  by  ''' 

an  apostrophe.  Inasmuch  as  the  verj^  slightest  reform  of  spell-  |j 

ing  has  to  control  against  the  strongly  intrenched  forces  of 
conservati.sm.  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  it  would  not  be  'I 

politic  to  ])ropose  the  dropping  of  e  w  ithout  the  use  of  a  com¬ 
pensating  aixxstrophe.  In  cour.se  of  time  it  might  be  dispensed 
with,  but  hardly  at  first.  Let  us  see  what  sort  of  forms  result 
from  the  reform,  and  compare  certain  of  them  with  those  in 
which  the  substitution  of  a  t  is  propo.sed  ;  j 

Back’d,  peck’d,  pick’d,  lock’d.  ])luck’d,  creak’d,  sbriek’d, 
soak’d,  cook’d,  walk’d,  sulk’d,  thank'd,  mark’d,  ask’d;  egg’d.  J 

.Steep’d,  heap’d,  soap’d,  camp’d,  stoop’d,  gulp’d,  carp’d, 
gasp’d  :  ebb’d  ;  develop’d,  worship’d.  ^ 

Quaff’d,  cuff’d,  roof’d,  laugh’d,  cough’d;  tooth’d  (.sharp-t.).  4 

Mass’d,  bias’d,  dress’d,  possess’d,  kiss’d,  gloss’d,  toss’d,  non-  ' 

plus’d.  focus’d.  fuss’d,  waltz’d  ;  buzz’d.  T 

fash’d,  flesh’d,  wish'd,  publish’d,  hush’d. 

Match’d,  fetch’d,  wrench’d,  itch’d,  touch’d.  ji 

'fax’d,  annex’d,  fix’d,  box’d.  | 

Purr’d,  jirefer’d.  j' 

Salaam’d,  damn’d,  hymn’d,  condemn’d.  j! 

Trepan’d.  ' 

Ring’d,  hang’d.  striiig’d. 


ij 
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Stay’d,  toy'd,  woo’d,  coo'd,  lialloo’d.  subpcena’d,  folio’d. 

\\’heii  a  silent  c  serves  a  purpose,  either  to  lengthen  a  pre¬ 
ceding  vowel  or  to  soften  a  c  or  g.  there  can  be  no  hesitation  to 
keep  it.  as  slaked,  shaped,  chafed,  faced,  chased,  pieced,  ceased, 
iced,  dosed,  pined,  famed,  fired,  tiled ;  chanced,  z'oiced,  noticed, 
winced,  raged,  judged,  changed,  hinged,  revenged,  sponged. 

An  im])ortant  class  has  been  omitted  from  the  above  list. 
It  is  that  of  verbs  which  end  in  a  single  consonant  preceded  by 
a  so-called  short  vowel.  When  monosyllabic,  these  words 
double  the  final  cmisonant  before  -ing  or  -cd,  as  beg,  begging, 
begged;  pat,  patting,  patted;  pad,  padding,  padded;  drop, 
dropping,  dropped ;  rob,  robbing,  robbed ;  pin,  pinning,  pinned. 
When  dissyllabic,  or  polysyllabic,  they  sometimes  double  the 
consonant  and  sometimes  do  not.  according  to  differing  usage; 
but  when  the  final  syllable  bears  the  accent,  the  consonant  is 
always  doubled,  as  abet,  abetting,  abetted;  omit,  omitting, 
omitted;  fnlfil,  fnlhlling,  fidfillcd.  \Vhen  the  accent  falls 
earlier  than  the  final  syllable,  most  solitary  final  consonants 
remain  single,  but  I  is  doubled  according  to  English  usage  and 
left  single  according  to  American,  as  travelling  and  traz'eling, 
etc.  The  object  of  this  doubling  of  the  final  consonants  is  to 
prevent  the  inflected  forms  from  seeming  to  come  from  verbs 
with  a  final  e,  which  was  dropped  before  the  -ing  and  merged 
in  the  -ed.  So  robbing  and  robbed  are  distinguished  from  rob¬ 
ing  and  robed,  pinning  and  pinned  from  pining  and  pined. 
Xow,  where  the  e  is  pronounced,  as  in  patted,  no  change  can  be 
thought  of.  So  also  in  the  case  of  a  number  of  words  which 
are  real  disyllables,  as  ragged,  jagged,  dogged,  rugged,  crooked, 
learned,  bles.zed,  cursed,  accursed,  zeinged,  zeretched.  But  if  e 
is  both  silent  and  superfluous,  as  in  pinned,  begged,  etc.,  the 
question  arises  whether  it  would  he  better  to  droj)  both  the  e  and 
the  second  consonant,  or  only  the  e:  whether  beg'd  or  begg'd, 
pin’d,  or  pilin’ d  is  better.  Ihidoubtedly  the  latter  forms  are 
least  likely  to  excite  opposition  from  conservatives  and  ought 
therefore  to  he  given  precedence. 

.Still  another  class  consists  of  three  verbs  in  -ax.  Present 
usage  requires  -y  to  be  changed  here  also  to  -i  before  -cd ;  as 
paid,  laid,  and  .zaid.  These  are  too  common  to  be  changed. 
But  the  spelling  stay’d  might  well  he  adopted  in  order  to  con- 
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tinue  the  distinction  which  is  now  made  between  the  verb 
stayed  and  the  adjective,  staid. 

d'he  general  rnle  may  then  he  stated  as  follows  :  Add  -d  or  -'d 
to  the  simple  form  of  the  verb  without  change  of  its  form, 
except  when  a  separate  syllable  is  demamled  phonetically  by  the 
termination.  But  verbs  ending  in  -y  and  three  verbs  in  ~ay, 
pay,  lay,  and  say,  change  the  y  to  i  before  the  termination  -ed. 

But  however  practicable  or  impracticable  the  proposed  reform 
may  be  considered,  it  is  far  less  objectionable  to  the  average 
mind,  1  am  sure,  than  the  attempt  to  impose  on  the  langnage  a 
neces.sarily  incomplete  scheme  for  rendering  onr  p(K)r  Ifnglish 
spelling  phonetic  in  one  small  sphere.  W'e  had  better  remain 
inconsistent  forever  than  undertake  to  make  everybody  a 
phonetician. 

Charles  \V.  L.  Johnson' 

PrINCKTO.N  U.NIVKKSITY 

’THE  SI.X-VEAR  H1('.H-SCH0(JL  COURSE 

The  discussions  during  the  last  year  or  two  have  served  to 
indicate  the  importance  and  the  difficulty  of  the  problem  of  the 
six-year  high-school  course.  Theoretically  few  educators 
seem  to  be  opposed  to  a  si.x-year  course  for  secondary  schools, 
but  the  practical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  its  realization  in  the 
public-school  system  are  such  that  suiierintendents  seem  gen¬ 
erally  unwilling  to  try  the  experiment.  Perhajis  the  most  se¬ 
rious  of  these  difficulties  is  that  ])oi)ular  sentiment  is  largely 
interested  in  the  needs  of  the  boys  and  girls  who  have  no  e.x- 
pectations  of  a  high-school  education.  Another  difficulty  is 
found  in  the  fact  that  our  public-school  system  has  grown 
mostly  out  of  the  elementary  school,  which  has  long  ago  pre¬ 
empted  the  first  eight  or  nine  years  of  the  child’s  school-life. 
As  a  conseiiuence  f)f  this  evolution,  not  only  custom,  but  in 
many  States,  the  statutes  stand  in  the  way  of  any  reduction 
of  the  elementary  course  to  six  years,  with  a  corresponding 
lengthening  of  the  secondary  course. 

In  this  connection,  however,  th.ere  are  certain  considerations 
which  do  not  seem  to  have  received  sufficient  emphasis  in  dis¬ 
cussion:  and  it  is  with  a  hope  of  turning  attention  in  this  di- 
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rection  that  these  suggestions  are  made.  It  is  jxDssible  that 
tlierc  are  means  by  which  the  i)rincii)al  benefits  of  the  six- 
year  secondary-school  course  might  be  realized  for  those  who 
need  them  without  at  the  same  time  changing  statutes  or  an¬ 
tagonizing  a  significant  portion  of  the  public. 

Su])pose  a  superintendent  were  to  frankly  recognize  that  a 
sufficient  elementary  education  of  the  kind  outlined  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Hanus  in  the  May  number  of  the  Educ.vtional  Re¬ 
view  might  be  obtained  in  six  years;  and  that  after  the  sixth 
year  two  courses  should  be  open  to  the  pupil.  Suppose  that  one 
of  these  courses  should  continue  jiractically  the  work  which  is 
now  ordinarily  found  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  years,  with,  pos¬ 
sibly,  provision  made  for  some  manual  training  or  technical 
work:  and  that  the  other  course,  while  continuing  the  English 
work  now  found,  should  substitute  for  several  of  the  studies 
ordinarily  ])ursued  a  course  in  a  foreign  language,  and  one 
in  mathematics  beyond  arithmetic.  Would  his  plan  prove 
practicable,  and  what  might  be  its  results? 

Ilis  ])lan  would  involve  an  early  election  of  courses.  Many 
educators  are  opposed  to  early  election.  P>ut  so  long  as  we 
have  more  subjects  seeking  admission  to  our  courses  than 
any  one  pu])il  can  possibly  take,  and  so  long  as  we  are  in  doubt 
regarding  the  ultimate  educational  values  of  the  subjects  now 
presented,  we  shall  probably  find  in  a  moderate  amount  of 
election  the  most  satisfactory  means  of  adjusting  our  educa¬ 
tional  work  to  the  needs  of  the  individual  pupil.  A  consider¬ 
able  range  of  election  is  now  open  in  most  high  schools;  surely 
no  great  loss  could  result  from  allowing  some  alternatives  to 
the  subjects  which  are  now  presented  in  the  last  two  years  of 
the  elementary  course,  especially  if  these  alternative  studies  led 
the  ])upil  more  rapidly  towards  an  educational  goal.  Cer¬ 
tainly  we  shall  not  be  able  for  a  long  time  in  democratic 
America  to  prescribe  for  all  elementary-school  pupils  the  sub¬ 
jects  which  will  fittingly  introduce  secondary-school  work; 
hut  would  any  great  loss  befall  the  pupil  who  almost  certainly 
will  share  in  the  advantages  of  a  high-school  education,  if 
he  begin  that  education  two  years  earlier,  at  the  expense  of 
some  of  the  work  which  is  now  given  to  him  in  the  last  two 
years  of  the  grammar  school  ?  Manv  educators  in  addition  to 
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President  Eliot  believe  that  the  principle  of  guarded  election 
should  extend  far  down  into  our  educational  scheme. 

The  second  objection  naturally  occurring  is  that  the  teaching 
force  is  not  ready  to  undertake  the  change.  In  answer,  it  must 
be  frankly  said  that  the  proposed  plan  involves  two  changes  in 
the  current  practice  in  the  upper  grades  of  the  elementary 
school.  The  departmental  plan  of  teaching  would  he  neces¬ 
sary,  and,  for  certain  subjects,  teachers  of  college  prepara¬ 
tion  would  he  recpiired.  But  neither  of  these  changes  is  at  all 
great  or  serious  in  the  ])resent  stage  of  educational  progress. 
Departmental  teaching  involves  disadvantages,  hut  where  tried 
these  disadvantages  have  frecpientlv  been  tnore  than  out¬ 
weighed  by  its  compensations.  It  has  come  to  prevail  uni¬ 
versally  in  the  high  school.  Moreover,  if  a  division  of  courses 
prevailed  iti  the  grades  nieiitioned.  it  would  not  he  necessary 
to  have  more  than  two  teachers  meeting  any  given  class  of 
pupils.  In  reference  to  the  fact  that  college  preparation 
would  he  retjuired  of  some  teachers,  only  a  word  need  be  said. 
Such  teachers  are,  even  now,  easily  available.  With  the  added 
incentive  of  being  able  to  specialize  somewhat  in  their  work, 
many  of  the  teacher^  now  at  work  would  soon  fit  themselves 
to  meet  the  new  responsibilities. 

The  superintendent  would  find  a  third  difficulty.  There 
would  he  always  a  certain  number  of  pupils  who  would  dis¬ 
cover,  after  one  or  two  years,  that  they  had  made  a  wrong 
choice.  The  pupil  who  had  followed  the  regular  elementary 
course  would  find,  later  on,  that  he  wished  to  enter  the  high 
school.  This,  of  course,  would  be  one  of  the  administrative 
difficulties  which  come  up  wherever  flexibility  of  program  is 
allowed.  Its  importance  would  have  to  be  determined  by  the 
number  of  pupils  who  might  be  seriously  incommoded  by  the 
scheme.  Theoretically,  it  hardly  seems  that  it  would  offer 
greater  difficulty  than  is  now  presented  by  the  pupils — to<» 
few  in  number — in  our  large  high  schools  who  desire  to 
change  from  one  course  to  another.  This  difficulty  is  certainly 
small  when  contrasted  with  the  advantages  which  would  ac¬ 
crue  to  the  very  large  number  of  pupils  who  might  have  their 
educational  interests  accommodated  and  their  time  made  more 
profitable  by  the  proposed  plan. 
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Some  of  the  advantag'es  of  tiie  plan  have  already  been  indi¬ 
cated.  The  most  conspicuous  of  these  is  that  work  in  the  np])er 
f:jrades  could  he  mnch  more  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  ])ni)ils. 
This  certainly  needs  no  elaboration.  The  second  merit  is 
that  public  sentiment  would  he  enlisted,  rather  than  antag’o- 
nized  by  the  plan.  The  social  needs  of  the  community  wotild 
be  met  to  a  greater  extent  than  is  now  the  case,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  to  a  much  greater  extent  th.an  would  he  the  case  if 
secondary-school  studies  should  he  i^rescrihed  for  all  pupils 
alike.  The  system  would  possess  a  third  advantage  in  that 
the  transition  from  the  elementary  to  the  high  school  would 
he  gradual,  not  abrupt,  as  is  now  the  case.  Among  the  causes 
freciuently  alleged  for  the  dropping  away  of  jnipils  during  the 
first  year  of  the  high-school  period  none  is  more  frequent 
than  the  one  based  on  the  great  and  sudden  changes  of  work 
which  the  elementary-school  pupil  encounters  on  entering  the 
high  school.  A  fourth  advantage  may  he  found  in  the  fact 
that  the  problem  of  the  congested  program  of  the  grammar 
school  would  he  to  some  extent  solved  by  the  change;  for  it  is 
obvious  that  the  overcrowding  of  the  course  in  the  upper 
grades  is  partly  due  to  the  introduction,  in  response  to  class 
demands,  of  work  which,  however  desirable  for  a  portion  of 
the  puj)ils.  is  certainly  not  essential  to  all.  when  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  subsequent  education  are  taken  into  consideration. 
It  is  not  im])robable  that  with  the  further  adjustment  of  the 
work  which  might  take  ]dace  under  this  scheme,  a  program 
could  be  ])rovided  which  might  serve  to  retain  in  the  school 
the  large  number  of  bovs  and  girls  who  tend  to  drop  out  of 
sc1k>o1  during  the  later  years  of  the  elementary  course. 

In  S])ecial  ])hases  the  proposed  plan  has  already  been  ex¬ 
perimented  with  in  several  States.  Many  of  the  schools  of 
Massachusetts  have  long  had  language  subjects  as  optionals  in 
the  tipi)cr  grades.  In  several  cities  algelira  anrl  Latin  have 
also  been  tried  in  these  grades.  Rut  these  experiments  have 
not  gone  far  enough.  To  introduce  a  language  as  an  optional 
into  an  already  overcrowded  course  without  making  it  al¬ 
ternative  with  other  work  of  equal  difficulty  is  to  make  the  sub¬ 
ject  ridiculous;  and  to  ])rcscribc  the  beginnings  of  T.-^tui  for 
all  pupils  (as  has  been  done  in  a  few  instances)  is  to  i:’vite  at 
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once  the  hostility  of  that  class  of  patrons  who  look  upon  the 
elementary  school  as  fitting  directly  for  a  life  of  activity. 

'I'he  fact  should  be  emphasized  that  the  plan  would,  ordi¬ 
narily,  involve  little  disturbance  either  of  the  school  machinery 
or  of  public  sentiment.  In  California  a  very  slight  change  in 
one  section  of  a  statute  would  make  it  feasible,  even  if  it  is  not 
already  so.  In  most  cities  it  is  doubtless  within  the  powers 
of  the  superintendent  to  carry  the  plan  into  efifect  at  once. 

D.^vid  S,  Sn'kduk.n 

Sil  AMOKIi  IJMVhKSII  V 


rwo  ri<i:.sEN'r  .needs 

There  is  an  increasing  interest  in  the  betterment  of  schools 
for  defectives.  With  this  has  come  an  appreciation  of  the 
nt“eds  fd  the  partially  defective  class  which  more  easily  es¬ 
capes  observation.  The  careful  student  finds  in  nearly  every 
school  a  numl)er  of  children  who.  on  moral,  mental,  or  physi¬ 
cal  grounds,  need  attention  impossible  under  existing  condi¬ 
tions.  Xo  general  rule  can  determine  which  of  these  cases 
rec|uire  segregation,  and  many  times  it  need  only  be  partial  or 
temporary:  but  soine  better  organization  than  any  yet  devel¬ 
oped  is  necessary. 

These  are  the  children  who  clog  the  middle  graile’^  of  our 
elementary  schools,  and  give  a  basis  to  the  claim  that  time  is 
lost  there.  They  are  too  old  for  the  primaries,  and  not  ad¬ 
vanced  enough  for  the  upper  grammar  grades.  They  repeat 
grades  as  often  as  the  law  allows,  costing  the  community  di¬ 
rectly  two  or  three  times  as  much  as  other  children,  and  in¬ 
directly  an  incalculable  sum  in  wear  and  tear  on  the  other  chil¬ 
dren.  the  teachers,  and  supervisors,  and  in  loss  to  themselves. 
In  the  primaries  they  give  an  excuse  for  excessive  jihonic  and 
other  drill  fpiite  unnecessary  for  a  large  percentage  r>f  the  pu¬ 
pils.  In  public  sclu)ols  in  various  cities  1  have  never  failed  to 
find  luanv  ca'-e^.  I  recall  one  second  grade  oi  sixty  children  in 
which  six  were  ])artially  imbecile.  In  considering  ]»upils  for 
admission  tf>  private  schools,  one  is  even  mf)re  impressed  by 
the  numher  needing  especial  care. 

'I'he  establishment  of  ungraded  rooms  for  those  children 
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.'ind  for  those  coming  from  other  school  systems,  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction,  Init  even  when  this  is  done  it  is  difficnlt  to  find 
teachers  prepared  for  the  peculiarly  difficult  jirohlems  that 
arise.  They  need  a  training  that  is  not  yet  to  he  secured  in 
any  place.  The  teachers  in  many  of  our  reformatories  and 
hospitals  are,  on  the  whole,  less  well  prepared  than  are  those 
in  the  public  schools,  and  too  frequently  th.ey  have  not  chosen 
this  work  because  of  any  love  for  it. 

WT  have  now  several  scho('>ls  in  America  which  are  pri 
marily  interested  in  the  future  of  education.  We  need  now 
another  of  these  which  shall  study  how  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  members  of  this  partially  defective  class,  teach  us  how  to 
care  for  them,  and  train  teachers  to  deal  with  them  and  with 
even  more  unfortunate  children. 

W'hen  these  have  been  ])ro])erly  cared  for,  a  number  of  the 
limitations  now  apparent  in  c>ur  schools  will  <lisa])pcar,  and 
tliere  will  he  less  e.xcuse  for  the  removal  of  so  many  of  tlie 
chihlren  of  the  well-to-do  from  public  to  private  school-;. 
E\Am  a  democratic  imhlic  school  must  have  standards  now  im¬ 
possible  in  many  cases,  and  until  these  are  established,  the 
unfortunate  distinctions  based  on  wealth  alone  will  have  a 
tciulency  to  increase. 

Tn  discussions  of  school  salaries,  one  is  impressed  by  the 
comparison  so  often  made  between  what  is  paid  to  teachers  and 
what  is  paid  to  janitors.  There  is  usually,  too,  the  intimation  f>f 
an  inference  that  the  amount  paid  to  the  latter  class  is  too 
large.  Admitting  the  influence  of  the  part  these  oflicials  often 
])lay  in  politics,  it  is  still  true  that  there  is  usually  little  ground 
to  believe  that  any  class  of  city  cmidoyees  who  really  work  are 
iwerpaid.  \\  hat  does  .seem  a  fair  question  is  why  we  have 
not  yet  established  any  means  of  training  men  to  meet  the 
standards  we  realize  ought  to  he  met  in  their  very  complex 
situations.  The  needs  arc  vaguely  felt,  in  many  cases  they  arc 
grudgingly  paid  for,  hut  seldom  is  this  department  of  a  school 
economically  efticient.  Ts  it  time  yet  to  establish  a  training 
school  for  janitors? 


KriiicAi.  (aii.ruKK  Sciiooi.s, 
Nkw  Yi>kk 


Fii.\NK  A.  Manny 
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REVIEWS 

The  Making  of  our  middle  schools  — l!y  Ki  mi.u  11.  IIkown,  Trofossor  of  the 

I’heory  and  I’ractiec  of  Education  in  the  University  of  Ualifomia.  New  N'oil;  : 

Uonijmans,  (ireen  Uo.,  1903.  xii -}- 547  |>.  S.1.00. 

'I'lie  many  stiulcnt.s  of  cdiicalion  wlio  have  read  the  series 
rtf  articles  puhli.shed  in  the  School  rcz’icto,  on  the  histtn'y  of 
secondary  education  in  the  United  States,  will  he  surprised  and 
pleased  to  find  that  this  work  on  the  same  tojiic  is  very  much 
more  than  a  repnhlication  of  these  articles,  tor  it  contains  much 
new  material,  to_rrcther  with  the  elaborated  presentation  of 
that  already  pnblisherl.  The  most  favorable  opinion  formed  of 
the  scholarly  character  of  the  earlier  work,  and  of  the  thoro 
"rasp  of  the  historical  problem  of  education  therein  revealed, 
will  he  borne  out  by  a  study  of  the  hook  now  issued.  Such  a 
wftrk  cannot  he  reviewed  in  a  few  i)a,"es,  hut  some  strikiiyif 
characteristics  can  he  mentioned  in  this  brief  notice. 

The  publication  of  the  The  Making  of  our  middle  schools 
will  do  more  than  any  work  which  has  yet  a])peared  toward 
removins^  the  rcpn)ach  so  lon_"  restinsi^  upon  the  study  of  edu¬ 
cation  and  more  especially  upon  educational  jnihlications.  The 
general  reproach  has  had  its  justification  in  respect  to  the 
historical  studv  of  education,  as  well  as  in  other  a.siK'cts  of  the 
stud3^  \Miile  it  cannot  he  said  that  one  jiuhlication,  even  if  it 
indicates  the  character  of  studv  pursued  in  .some  institutions, 
can  remove  such  a  reproach,  vet  this  work  indicates  a  tendenev, 
for  it  has  some  companion  ])ieces.  such  as  Martin’s  Evolution 
of  the  Massachusetts  public  school  system,  Davidson’s  Educa¬ 
tion  of  the  Greek  people,  and  the  monograph  in  Edward  Eggle¬ 
ston’s  Transit  of  civilEation.  All  of  these  possess  the  first  great 
merit  of  the  work  under  review,  that  of  considering  educa¬ 
tional  activitv  and  development  as  merely  one  ])ha.se  of  institu¬ 
tional  and  culttire  historv.  Educational  interests,  institutions, 
activities,  and  ideals  do  not  appear  as  they  usually  do  in  educa- 
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tional  literature,  as  isolated  phases  of  society,  but  as  coherent 
parts  of  the  life  of  a  community. 

This  is  the  more  noticeable  in  the  present  instance  since  the 
subject  treated  is  not  education  as  a  whole,  but  merely  one 
type  of  educational  institutions;  a  type  distinct,  but  not  the 
most  expressive,  of  the  life  of  a  people,  since  the  elementary 
school  ex])rcsses  more  adecpiately  than  the  secondary  school 
the  common  will  of  the  people,  as  higher  educational  institu¬ 
tions  express  their  higher  ideal.  That  the  present  work  has 
not  the  literary  attractiveness  of  Martin  or  Davidson,  pre¬ 
pared  as  these  latter  were  primarily  for  popular  delivery,  is 
a.n  evidence  of  the  serious  and  thoro  historical  character  of 
the  investigation  pursued  and  here  presented.  On  the  other 
hand.  The  Making  of  our  middle  schools,  while  less  preten¬ 
tious  in  its  title,  is  a  far  more  exhaustive  historical  study  than 
either  of  the  others,  and  has  for  its  chief  purpose  the  pre.sen- 
tation  of  concrete  material.  Martin  uses  concrete  material 
ciuedy  as  illustration,  while  Davidson,  in  his  effective  presen¬ 
tation  of  historical  generalization,  is  guilty  of  confusing  his 
own  philosophical  beliefs  with  deductions  from  concrete 
material  which  find  no  place  whatever  in  his  brief  sketch. 
Professor  Brown’s  work  is  so  thoroly  done  that,  tho  it  deals 
with  only  one  of  the  threefold  divisions  of  our  school  system, 
it  stands  as  the  best  history  of  education  in  the  United  States 
or  historical  monogra])h  on  any  part  of  that  subject.  Boone’s 
History  of  education  in  the  United  States  is  avowedly  but  an 
cutline  text,  and  deals  for  the  most  part  with  the  legislative 
development  of  various  types  of  educational  institutions ;  the 
numerous  monographs  issued  by  the  United  States  Commis¬ 
sioner  c>{  Education  are  either  digests  of  legislation,  of  insti¬ 
tutional  records,  or  of  reminiscences:  in  no  case  is  there  any 
assimilation  into  a  living  story.  In  7'he  Making  of  ottr  middle 
schools  one  sees  how  the  educational  legislation  and  the  school 
institution  has  grown  out  of  the  life  of  the  people,  and  Ikhv 
with  the  change  in  that  life  there  is  a  change  in  the  legislation 
and  in  the  school. 

riiis  di\  ision  of  the  subject  into  periods  based  upon  vital 
rather  than  artificial  distinctions  constitutes  a  second  great 
merit  of  the  work.  The  Latin  grammar  school,  the  academy. 
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the  high  schcx>l  are  thus  distinct  types  of  secondary  schools 
growing  out  of  quite  distinct  periods  in  our  civilization.  These 
are  differentiated  not  merely  by  the  Revolutionary  and  Civil 
Wars,  hut  hy  the  characteristics,  activities,  and  aspirations  that 
have  led  to  the  change  from  one  to  the  other  period,  that  have 
preceded  and,  at  least  partially,  caused  the  military  upheavals 
and  the  institutional  changes. 

I'hus  it  is  that  the  Colonial  grammar  school  is  found  to  he 
a  direct  importation  of  English  or  European  institutions, 
transplanted,  unmcxlified,  to  this  country.  By  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century  a  distinctly  American  sentiment  has 
grown  up,  demanding  new  modes  of  expression  and  new 
institutions.  The  change  that  occurred  in  religion,  in  com¬ 
merce,  in  industry,  and  finally  in  political  sentiment  and 
governmental  institutions,  culminating  in  the  Revolutionary 
War  and  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  had  its  counterpart 
in  education.  The  district  school  and  the  academy  were  just 
as  distinct  and,  as  an  expression  of  the  spirit  of  the  people. 
Just  as  important  steps  in  this  change  from  one  type  of  civili¬ 
zation  to  another  as  were  the  war  and  the  Constitution.  The 
latter  were  results,  the  former  were  means  as  well  as  results. 
Professor  Brown  has  traced  out  the  underlying  causes  of  the 
<lecline  of  the  Latin  schools  and  the  origin  of  the  academies, 
as  had  never  l)een  done  before  either  for  the  secondary  or  the 
elementary  sch(x>l.  For  the  same  general  causes  underlie  the 
transition  from  the  Colonial  dame  school  or  New  England 
town  school  to  the  district  school,  and  from  that  to  the  modern 
graded  school  or  township  or  county  systems  of  schools  with 
graded  courses.  The  high  school,  then,  is  the  first  type  of  the 
secondary  schools  that  is  a  full  expression  of  the  American 
spirit  wholly  uninfluenced  by  foreign  tradition.  This  very 
distinctiveness  is  often  the  cause  of  criticism,  but  at  the  same 
time  it  is  because  the  high  school  responds  so  quickly  and 
expresses  so  adequately  the  educational  beliefs  and  aspirations 
of  the  people  that  it  has  developed  so  rapidly.  The  study  of 
the  entire  history  of  our  secondary  education  is  the  best 
possible  basis  for  an  appreciation  of  the  present  problems  of 
preparatory  and  high  schools.  The  author  traces  these  recent 
tendencies  and  states  the  current  problems  as  successive  phases 
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of  adjustment  (i)  to  the  other  portions  of  our  educational 
system,  (2)  to  changing  needs  of  American  life,  (3)  to  indi¬ 
vidual  capacities  of  the  students. 

The  close  differentiation  of  the  periods  of  development,  the 
forces  underlying  the  change  from  one  type  to  another,  and 
the  discussion  of  the  current  tendencies,  all  indicate  a  third 
great  merit  of  the  work;  iKuncly,  a  clearer  discussion  of  the 
scope  of  secondary  education  than  we  have  yet  had.  The 
Introduction  itself  gives  a  discriminating  discussion  of  this 
scope  as  determined  by  the  position  in  the  school  system,  the 
subjects  studied,  the  age  of  the  children,  and  more  especially 
by  the  characteristics  of  mental  life  and  development  and  by 
the  inlluence  of  i)hysical  development  ujk)!!  psychical  at  this 
period. 

The  minor  merits  of  the  lK)ok  are  many;  the  minor  demerits 
are  few.  The  author  stands  so  alone  in  his  chosen  field  of 
educational  investigation  that  there  are  few  competent  to 
criticise  greater  demerits,  should  any  exist.  y\ll  students  of 
education  will  bo])e  to  see  this  attractive  e.xamiile  of  historical 
study  imitated  and  the  high  standard  set  by  it  maintained. 

Paul  Monroe 

TeACIIKKS  Col.I.K.liK, 

C(J  I.l'  .\I  H I A  I"  .N  1  \  K  K  SI  I  Y 


American  government — A  l  ext  Hook  for  Secondary  Schools — Hv  Ko.scoe 
l>E\vis  Asiii.ky.  New  York:  The  Macinillaii  Coinpany,  1903.  xx-[-35o  ]>. 
$1.00  net. 

A  brief  description  of  the  American  government  and  of  the 
methods  of  cluKising  public  oflicers  having  been  given  in  the 
introductory  chajiters,  the  remainder  of  this  book  is  divided 
into  two  jiarts.  Part  I  treats  of  local  and  State  governments, 
while  Part  II  discusses  the  National  Government.  Local  gov¬ 
ernment  is  considered  in  six  cha])ters,  one  of  which  is  histor¬ 
ical;  two  are  devoted  to  rural  local  government;  two  to  cities 
and  city  problems,  and  one  to  local  finance.  State  government 
is  treated  in  eight  chajiters,  of  which  one  is  historical;  two 
descriiie  State  activity  and  State  Constitutions;  two  discuss 
the  legislature,  two  the  executive,  and  one  the  State  judiciary. 
The  remaining  seventeen  chajiters — more  than  half  of  the 
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book — ^are  devoted  to  the  General  Government.  Of  these  four 
are  historical  and  general;  eight  discuss  the  Legislative  De¬ 
partment,  four  the  Executive  Department,  and  one  describes 
the  Federal  Judiciary. 

The  text  is  intended  to  accompany  and  supplement  a  course 
in  United  States  history.  It  follows  the  historical  method, 
yet  by  far  the  larger  part  of  the  work  is  descriptive  and  e.x- 
pository.  In  his  Preface  the  author  names  as  the  three  especial 
objects  (.)f  instruction  in  civics — to  make  the  pupil  familiar 
with  the  structure  and  functions  of  our  system  of  government, 
to  give  some  knowledge  of  the  affairs  of  to-day,  and  some 
training  which  will  enal)le  him  to  UM)k  upon  both  sides  of 
l)ublic  cpiestions.  Gonfming  his  labors  chietly  to  the  first  of 
these  objects,  the  author  has  made  this  work  as  thoro  and 
complete  as  the  brief  space  will  permit,  and  care  is  taken  to 
describe  recent  changes  wrought  in  the  evolution  of  i\merican 
government.  Brief  attention  is  also  given  to  a  multitude  of  the 
problems  of  the  present,  such  as  civil  service  reform,  the  party 
“boss,”  city  ownership  of  public  utilities,  the  Monroe  (loc- 
trine,  etc.  Evidently  our  author  intends  that  his  larger  work. 
The  Federal  stale,  published  a  year  earlier,  shall  be  used  as  a 
supplemental  text,  and  there  the  problems  of  to-day  are  more 
adequately  treated. 

In  both  biMiks  each  chapter  closes  with  lists  of  general  refer¬ 
ences  for  additional  information  and  lists  of  topics  and  studies 
with  special  references  for  the  guidance  of  students.  There 
are,  besides.  Practical  Questions,  many  of  which  can  be  an¬ 
swered  only  thru  direct  observation  of  political  phenomena. 
In  these  various  ways  it  is  e.xpected  that  the  pupil  will  form  the 
habit  of  acquainting  himself  with  the  affairs  t)f  his  own  time; 
and  as  the  author  is  himself  careful  to  state  both  sides  of  dis¬ 
puted  (piestions  and  to  refer  to  authorities  u[)on  both  sides,  it 
is  assumed  that  the  pupil  will  follow  a  similar  method. 

The  two  bortks.  The  American  government  and  The  Federal 
state,  represent  a  large  amount  of  careful  and  scholarly  re¬ 
search  put  into  a  most  convenient  form  for  the  guidance  of  the 
student  of  politics.  One  who  will  compare  these  volumes  with 
the  text-lKX>ks  on  civil  government  in  common  use  twenty-live 
years  ago  will  not  fail  to  he  impressed  with  the  revolution  that 
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has  been  effected  in  the  treatment  of  the  subject.  In  the 
earlier  books  care  was  taken  to  raise  no  question  which  the  text 
in  hand  did  not  answer.  In  Mr.  Ashley’s  books  not  a  single 
chapter  can  be  read  which  does  not  introduce  the  pupil  to  lines 
of  study  and  observation  without  definable  limits.  Indc  '  it 
would  appear  that  special  pains  is  taken  to  impress  the  student 
with  the  incompleteness  and  inadequacy  of  the  single  text.  He 
is  made  to  realize  that  he  is  dealing  with  a  living  organism 
subject  to  constant  change  and  presenting  a  great  variety  of 
unsettled  questions. 

It  is  not  possible  for  an  author  to  deal  with  such  an  infinite 
variety  of  topics  in  so  brief  a  space  without  being  subject  to 
the  charge  of  inaccuracy  of  statement  on  some  detail.  Even 
the  assertion  that  every  State  is  divided  into  counties  is  subject 
to  the  exception  of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  which  is  divided 
into  parishes.  Such  difficulties  are  multiplied  in  a  general 
description  of  local  government.  The  statement  that  State 
central  committees  of  the  political  parties  are  chosen  by  county 
conventions  may  be  true  as  applied  to  some  States,  but  it  is  not 
generally  true. 

The  least  satisfactory  part  of  Mr.  Ashley’s  work  is  that 
which  treats  of  present-day  problems,  in  his  briefer  text. 
Clearness  of  statement  is  at  times  sacrificed  for  the  sake  of 
brevity.  For  exami)le.  in  a  paragraph  on  our  coinage,  history 
and  ec()noniic  theory  are  combined  in  such  a  way  as  to  create 
inevitable  confusion  in  the  mind  of  the  inexperienced  pupil. 
In  the  larger  lx)ok  the  subject  is  made  clear. 

There  are  good  indexes  in  both  books,  and  there  are  nu¬ 
merous  cross-references  to  related  passages,  which  will  be  a 
great  convenience  to  students. 

Jesse  Macy 

Ir)\VA  Coi.i.Kr.K, 

Grinnki.i,.  Iowa 


XI 

NOTES  AND  NEWS 

Teachers  Gillege,  Columbia  University,  has 
just  begun  an  interesting  and  important  un¬ 
dertaking  in  establishing  a  Sunday  School 
for  children  living  in  the  neighhorhcHxl  of  its  buildings.  The 
txam])le  is  one  that  might  well  he  widelv  ft)llowed.  It  has  ap- 
{leared,  on  inciuiry,  that  there  are  parents  in  that  neighborhood 
who  are  willing  to  assume  re-sponsihility  for  conducting  ;i 
Sunday  School  there  that  will  stand  the  same  educational  ’test 
as  a  good  secular  school;  and  that  there  are  prominent  minis¬ 
ters  in  New  York,  as  well  as  many  persons  interested  in  re¬ 
ligious  teaching,  who  recognize  the  need  of  such  an  experi¬ 
mental  Sunday  ScIkk)!  ;  that  is.  one  which  will  undertake  a  dif¬ 
ferent  sort  of  curriculum  from  that  which  is  customary  and 
that  will  introduce  other  important  reforms  as  well. 

The  characteristics  of  the  new  Sunday  Sch(X)l  are  these: 

1.  Highly  trainefl.  .skillful  teachers,  well  prepared  for  each 
.Sunday's  work.  To  .secure  these,  each  teacher  will  he  paid  a 
definite  salary,  and  the  work  will  he  closely  observed  by  com¬ 
petent  supervisors. 

2.  The  curriculum  will  be  planned  by  Profes.sor  Richard 
Morse  Hodge.  Dr.  Walter  L.  Hervey,  Professor  F.  M.  Mc- 
Murry,  and  Professor  John  W.  Hall,  all  specialists  in  educa 
lional  work  with  children.  Thev  w'ill  also  supervise  the  in¬ 
struction. 

3.  The  in.struction  will  he  controlled  by  those  educational 
principles  that  are  well  established  for  secular  school  instruc¬ 
tion.  and  much  use  will  he  made  of  schoolroom  apparatus,  as 
in  any  good  school. 

4.  .\  portion  of  the  time  will  he  .set  aside  for  worship,  as 
well  as  for  instruction,  much  care  being  taken  to  make  that 
period  really  profitable. 

A  small  tuition  fee  will  he  charged.  Visitors  are  heartily 
invited  to  inspect  the  work  of  the  school,  which  will  be  in 
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session  on  Sunday  mornings  from  10.30  to  12.30,  in  the 
main  building  of  Teachers  College. 

On  the  twenty- fourth  day  (jf  last  June,  eleven 
tcfbe^l^ssib\e^°^  tweiity-one  teachers  in  a  Connecticut 

town,  within  twenty-live  miles  of  New  York 
City,  received  imiice  tlial  their  services  were  no  longer  desired. 
This  summary  action  was  taken  hy  a  committee  elected  four 
weeks  before,  who  represented  a  faction  in  town  pi)Iities  op- 
])osed  to  the  outgoing  committee.  Of  the  teachers  whom  the 
former  committee  had  ap])ointed,  but  three  were  retained;  two 
of  these  were  members  of  a  favored  religious  body,  and  the 
third  had  her  home  in  the  town. 

The  committee  had  never  ins])ected  the  work  of  a  single 
teacher  whom  they  dismissed,  nor  did  they  gnmnd  their  ac¬ 
tion  iipon  uns.'itisfaclorv  work  in  the  part  of  the  dismissed 
teachers,  hi  one  instance  they  urged  as  the  reason  a  ring, 
worn  upon  the  thiid  finger  of  tlie  left  hand.  When  the  offend¬ 
ing  teacher  staled  that  she  had  worn  the  ring  two  years  al¬ 
ready  and  that,  for  all  she  knew,  she  might  continue  wearing 
it  in  lonesome  estate  for  the  space  of  another  two  years,  the 
committee  remarked:  "  W’e  had  heard  that  you  contemplated 
marriage.”  With  another  teacher  they  availed  themselves  of 
the  same  refuge,  stating  that  they  had  ”  heard  ”  she  did  not 
care  to  retain  her  jiosition  another  year. 

When  another  teacher  claimed  as  her  right  an  explanation 
of  their  reasons  for  dismissing  her,  the  committee  assured  her 
that  they  were  free  to  rlrop  every  teacher  in  town  if  they  chose 
so  to  ilo.  and  no  one  had  the  privilege  of  (|ucstioning  their 
action,  'fhc  arbitrariness  of  this  position  suggests  strikingly 
an  f)ld  Stuart  doctrine.  One  could  smile  over  its  reapiiearance 
at  this  (lav  in  connection  with  the  democratic  institution  of 
the  ])uhlic  scIum)),  if  he  did  not  grieve  over  the  conse(piences 
which  it  entails. 

The  same  absolute  tyranny,  a  little  rubbed  down,  to  he  sure, 
appears  in  the  explanation  offered  to  several  other  teachers 
whom  the  committee  were  pleased  to  assure  that  they  had  no 
fault  to  find  with  their  w'ork;  in  fact,  that  their  only  reason 
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for  dismissing  lliem  was  to  make  room  for  some  of  their  own 
friends.  Among  these  friends  are  to  he  counted  relatives  of 
one  or  two  clergymen  in  the  town,  fortunate  enough  to  he  in 
favor  with  the  committee,  as  well  as  a  young  man  who  made 
his  appearance  in  town  a  year  before  as  teacher  of  arithmetic 
in  a  private  elementary  school.  During  the  ten  months  since 
his  arrival,  lie  had  begun  to  advance  in  the  favor  of  a  promi¬ 
nent  citizen  with  such  marked  success  tha.t  in  the  following 
Jiuie  he  was  elected  to  teach  English  in  the  high  sclux)!  at  a 
salary  of  one  thousand  dollar.s.  This  all  came  about  from  the 
]>romiiient  citi^^en’s  declaration  that  anyone  who  could  teach 
children  arithmetic  could  teach  high-school  hoys  and  girls 
I'nglish. 


Complaint  is  heard  in  England  from  South  .\frican  edu 
cators  tliat  whatever  may  he  the  merits  of  the  scheme  adopted 
for  the  award  of  Rhotlcs  schola.rships,  that  sclieme  is  in  Hal 
contradiction  to  the  founder's  will  and  e.xpressed  intention.  It 
is  claimed  that  Mr.  Rhodes  had  no  wi.sh  to  establish  post-grad 
uate  courses  at  Oxhu'd.  hut  rather  to  bring  students  from  other 
Ifnglish-speaking  countries  under  the  intluence  of  the  Oxford 
undergraduate  system. 


Mr.  Michael  If.  .Sadler  has  just  completed  a  rej)ort  upon  the 
secondary  and  higher  education  of  the  Citv  of  Sheffield  at 
the  re(|ucst  of  the  Ifducation  Committee  of  that  municitvility. 
TIis  exposition  of  the  educatifaial  svstem  of  .Sheffield  and  his 
recommendations  as  to  its  necessities  make  an  illuminating 
document.  It  would  he  well  if  f)ther  municipalities,  both  in 
this  country  and  abroad,  secured  from  time  to  time  an  exj)crl 
inspection  of  their  school  svstems  and  reports  thereon. 


It  is  not  unlikely  that  something  parallel  to  the  .American 
school  supcrintdident  will  soon  come  into  existence  in  Tfngland. 
The  county  crnmcils  and  other  education.al  bodies  are  beginning 
to  elect  directors  of  etlucation  wlK>se  duties  appear  to  he  in  some 
respects  those  which  are  in  this  country  assigned  to  State, 
cotmty.  and  city  superintendents. 
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Tlie  passive-resistance  movement  to  the  work  of  the  English 
h^ducation  Act  is  spreading  so  rapidly  that  the  London  Journal 
of  ediicalion  is  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Act  can  never 
he  carried  out  effectively  while  a  large  proportion  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  remains  hostile  to  its  clauses.  The  editor  adds:  “The 
Church  of  England  lays  claim  to  the  title  ‘  national.’  If  there 
is  any  justice  in  the  claim,  that  church  must  he  in  sympathy 
with  national  sentiment.  Erom  it  should  come  t)ffers  of  com¬ 
promise.  Xot  for  one  moment  do  we  believe  that  such  com- 
])romise  would  mean  weakness,  or  would  imply  a  lowering  of 
the  position  of  religion.  The  English  nation  is  deeply  re¬ 
ligious.  Schoolmasters  are  certainly  not  less  religious  than 
the  nation  as  a  whole.  There  is  no  fear  whatever  that  the 
children  will  he  brought  up  in  an  atmosphere  hereft  of  re¬ 
ligious  influence.  The  real  fault,  as  we  conceive  it,  is  this:  the 
Church  of  England,  while  styling  itself  the  national  Church, 
fears  to  trust  the  people.” 


As  a  result  of  an  inquiry  held  hy  the  authorities  of  the  City 
of  Moscow,  forty-five  per  cent,  of  its  inhabitants  are  shown  to 
be  illiterates.  The  test  tised  was  the  ability  to  sign  one’s  name. 


Sir  Michael  Eoster  has  resigned  the  chair  of  physiology 
in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  of  which  he  has  so  long  been 
the  distinguished  incumbent.  His  successor  will  shortly  be 
chosen. 


Public  announcement  has  been  made  of  the  fact  that  Cam¬ 
bridge  University  is  eventually  to  receive  from  the  estate  of 
the  late  F.  J.  Quick  a  sum  amounting  to  nearly  $350,000  for 
the  endowment  of  study  and  research  in  the  subjects  of  vege¬ 
table  and  animal  biology.  It  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  this 
is  only  the  l)eginning  of  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  men  of 
wealth  in  England  to  assist  in  increasing  the  endowments  of 
the  Universities. 
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